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BICYCLING ON THE BEACH. 


Sand ordinarily is more uncomfortable to wheel through than mud, but when the sand on the beach is newly dampenec by a receding tide it is bard and firm, and makes as good a 
course as asphalt or macadam, At Coney Island the sport of riding close to the water is indulged in by many appreciative wheelmen and wheelwomen without reference to membership 
in the League of American Wheelmen, which has many laws against this and that, but none against this particular diversion. 
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The Assassination of Canovas. 


Ey pee | THE recent assassination 
+ * of the premier of Spain was 
: deplorable from every point 

4 of view. He was the strong- 

** est and most powerful man 
) in Spain, and one of the most 

distinguished public men in 

Europe. He has held to- 

gether a kingdom that, with 

out him, probably long ago 
would have fallen apart ; and 
it is not unlikely that, now 
that he has been removed, 
the kingdom will soon lose 
most of its colonies and 
ABTORIO CABOVAS DEL again try a republican experi- 

CASTILLO. : i 

ment. At first the Spanish 

people, in their horror of this shocking murder, will prob- 
ably be united by a love of country, and partisan animosi- 
ties will be forgotten. But sooner or later the parties will 
begin their war on each other, and without the strong di- 
recting hand of Canovas there is no telling what may hap- 
pen. It will probably be Cuba’s opportunity, but no Cuban 
patriot rejoices over this cowardly assassination. This kind 
of dastardly work is becoming all too common in Europe, 
and it is unquestionably time that something radical should 
be done to stop it. Our own idea is that every avowed 
anarchist should be treated either as a criminal enemy of 
society or restrained as a madman. 


The Greatest of Trusts. 


F some of the campaign orators who, with vigor and in 
picturesque language, denounce trusts and the accumu- 
lation of capital by syndicates and corporations were 
to speak of the savings-bau!s of the United States as 

the greatest of trusts and the most gigantic accumulators 
of capital they would alarm no one, and their accusations 
would provoke nothing but ridicule. Yet the assertion 
would be far more accurate than are many of the charges 
they are fond of making. 

In New York State alone the savings-banks hold nearly 
nine hundred million dollars of the reserved savings of the 
people, and the books show that the average to each depos- 
itor is a little over four hundred dollars. 

These banks are under the direction of men who have 
no financial interest in them, for the trustees serve without 
pay and the officers receive no more than a moderate salary. 
There are probably less than a thousand men in all wio have 
the management of these banks and the control of this colos- 
salsumof money. The greatest of all the industrial combi- 
nations commonly kizown as “ trusts”’ commands no such 
vast amount of capital, and not one of the great railway 
systems of the United States is sble to make such report of 
possessions and financial operations as the superintendent 
of the banking department of New York has just pub- 
lished with respect to the deposits and growth of the sav- 
ings-banks of the State. 

No complaint has been made of the tendency of those 
who earn comparatively small amounts each year to save 
as much as possible and put the savings with those of 
others, thus making in the aggregate a vast capital in the 
control of a few men who do not own a dollar of it. But 
this tendency has caused no alarm, because the capital has 
been, on the whole, wisely and safely managed, so that the 
proportion of losses to deposits is almost inappreciable. 

Besides, the money has been of great service to the com- 
munity, as it makes building, pudlic and private improve- 
ments, and other developments possible. It must be profit- 
ably lent or invested, so that the depositors may receive the 
interest which is promised to them. 

It has seemed to many men of prudence and experience 
that the time will come when it will be deemed wiser, both 
for financial and for reasons involving statesmanship, that 
the government itself become the custodian of the savings 
of the people. One of the ablest of the Postmasters-Gen 
eral of the United States, Thomas L. James, long ago 
earnestly advocated the establishment of postal savings- 
banks, both as a sound financial policy, of benefit both to 
the government and the people, and because every depos 
itor would have that direct, personal, and active interest in 
the government and its wise administration which the rela- 
tion of creditor and debtor always establishes. 

The government would have such advantage as might 
properly be secured through the control and management 
of the savings of the people, while the people would pos- 
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sess not only perfect confidence in the safety of their sav- 
ings, but would feel a sense of personal interest and re- 
sponsibility in the government not possible for many who 
indirectly pay taxes for the support of the government. 
Public interest in this measure has of late been quick- 
ened, and is likely to be increased by such reports as the 
banking superintendent of New York has recently made. 


Politicians and Reform. 


T is a matter of professional duty for the practical 
politicians to denounce reform as an invasion of their 
sacred rights, but in reality those of them who are 
worth anything ought to rise up and call it blessed. 

The representative men—members of Congress and leaders 
of all kinds—know it to be valuable, not only as a general 
proposition, but as a protection to themselves. Every few 
months there is ashowy and noisy fight against the civil- 
service law in the House of Representatives, and occasion- 
ally the dignified Senate consents to allow some raw mem- 
ber to hurl a few anathemas against the ‘‘ Chinese system,”’ 
but if the question of abolishing the civil-service system 
were to come to a vote in either branch of Congress it 
would be overwhelmingly defeated; and, if necessary, 
those who abuse it most would cast their votes in its favor. 

But in other ways than as a protection against the hordes 

of office-seekers reform is valuable. The politician is gen- 
erally a bright man, who has useful capacities. As long as 
he can cling to office, with its uncertain returns and its 
doubtful prominence, he will remain in politics, but when 
he has to find his livelihood elsewhere he soon realizes that 
the opportunities for his ability are much larger in private 
work than in running the State or the nation. So reform, 
by reducing our stock of politicians, has added to our force 
of business and professional energy, and the gain is both to 
the public and to the men who make it. And after these 
men have gained material success some of them become the 
solid citizens who back reform movements. There is no 
better reformer than the politician who has succeeded in 
making money in legitimate business. 


Eating Toadstools. 


Every year about this sea- 
son we read in our newspapers 
of numerous deaths from eating 
toadstools. Such being the case, 
it would seem that the people 
should be instructed in a know] 
edge of edible and _ inedible 
fungi, and that the physicians 
should be taught how to apply 
the antidote for toadstool 
poisoning. There is no more 
fascinating study than micol- 
ogy, and it is a great wonder 
that it is not taught in the 
country schools at least. Even 

THE DEADLY AMINITA. a little knowledge of our friends 
and our foes among the toadstools would save many lives 
every year. Itis entirely easy for any one of ordinary powers 
of observation to learn to know the deadly aminita, the one 
toadstool which kills. It ought certainly to be within the 
knowledge of every practicing physician that the anti- 
dote for the aminuita poison is atropia subcutaneously in- 
jected. But year after year ignorant persons, who believe 
that there is only one edible species of toadstool—that known 
as the pasture mushroom—gather and eat the deadly ami- 
nita, which somewhat resembles the pasture mushroom, 
and the family physicians permit these patients to die be 
cause the physicians themselves are ignorant of what to do. 
In the fields and the woods of this country thousands of 
tons of delicious food are wasted each season by decay 
because the people are uninstructed in the knowledge of 
toadstools. Fried bacon and fried eggs may entirely satisfy 
the appetites of some men, but both economy and good 
taste cry aloud against this sinful waste of one of the most 
bountiful and delicious food supplies provided for our 
comfort by indulgent Nature. 


Iconoclast Wanted ! 


EW YORK at the present moment could furnish 

profitable employment to an intelligent and able- 

bodied iconoclast. We do not mean a demolisher 

of cherished traditions, nor one of those prying 
persons who rake up and publish petty unheroic facts 
about dead heroes of song and story. We use the word 
izonoclast here in its literal sense, meaning an image- 
breaker. Such an individual could do grand work smash- 
ing up and carting away sundry masses of junk, which, in 
the guise of bronze statues, encumber our streets and 
affront nature in the public parks. 

The iconoclast, with his dynamite and sledge-hammer, 
might start in at the Battery, where Ericsson would stand 
small chance of survival in his present shape. Dr. Watts, 
in Trinity churchyard, and Nathan Hale, in the City Hall 
Park, might pass muster. Benjamin Franklin would prob- 
ably be spared as a curious relic, and Horace Greeley as an 
awfulexample. It would go hard with Garibaldi in Wash- 
ington Square, unless the image-breaker should be in furi- 
ous haste to reach Clinton Place at Fourth Avenue, and 
pulverize the unspeakable Sunset Cox, in comparison with 
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whom Peter Cooper looks quite presentable. At Union 
Square, Lafayette and Lincoln would have cause to trem- 
ble on their pedestals overlooking Dead Man’s Curve 
though possibly they might escape, as Cooper did, on the 
plea of being not so bad as some others. Madison Square 
would be speedily rid of Seward and Conkling, leaving 
Farragut alone in his glory, with Diana splendidly poised 
aloft on the Giralda tower. Greeley number two, at the 
intersection of Broadway and Sixth Avenue, would doubt 

less prove more than the image-breaker could stand ; but 
his fate would be gentle as compared to the awful doom of 
dismemberment that would overtake Dodge. The striking 
bronze blacksmiths over the Herald clock would be passed 
by with a fraternal smile as the wie!der of the sledge-ham 

mer proceeded good-naturedly to topple over a bust or two 
in Bryant Park, and consented to defer the case of Marion 
Sims. 

When the iconoclast struck Central Park it would be 
a field day for artistic New York. General Bolivar would 
already have fled from the wrath to come; but the massa 
cre of Hallecks, Scotts, Burnses, Humboldts, and Schillers 
would make future historians turn pale. No longer would 
S. F. B. Morse frighten infants into convulsions, nor horses 
shy at Daniel Webster’s sheet-iron coat-tails. 

Wealth and honors would be heaped upon the practical 
iconoclast who should accomplish such a day’s work as we 
have sketched out. He would be overwhelmed with orders 
from other cities. But, more likely, the Federal govern- 
ment would summon him to Washington and commission 
him for life to operate in the national capital. 


One Thing She Cannot. 


ICTOR HUGO remarked that this is woman's cent- 
ury, and events are constantly bearing him out. 
The pulpit, the Bar, medicine, journalism, and the 
Klondike, all have their feminine stars As for 
athletics, the fair sex no longer asks any odds, and college 
girls are among the most formidable of college boys. And 
yet—well, the record of the recent annual games at Vassar 
speaks for itself. The girls were all right at fence-vault- 
ing, running, parallel bars, and the like; but when it came 
to throwing the ball, the winner of the contest only covered 
a beggarly sixty-seven feet! A boy of six could beat that, 
and not half try. It is not even stated whether the female 
ball-throwing champion came anywhere near the mark she 
aimed at. Probably not. And this poor showing, despite 
the fact that the Vassar athletes wore ‘* blouses and bloom- 
ers of navy blue and red, the number of the class worked 
on the bosoms, and black stockings of lisle-thread held in 
place by garters of yellow, white, green, and red.” 


Refrigerating the House. 


EVERY summer, when the ‘‘ heated terms ” rage, brings to us 
the question, How shall we keep cool? For the most part it has 
no answer. Tostay in the shade ; to avoid undue exercise or 
worry ; to wield a fan ; to use electric fans ; to order, perhaps, 
a dish of ice-cream, or some cooling drink—these are our chief 
resources. After centuries of more or less qualified civilization 
the human race has got no farther yet than devices of this 
slight order. But they do not really extinguish heat in any 
complete sense ; at best they but mitigate it infinitesimally. 

It is curious that we should be so helpless at the summer 
solstice and under the dog-star, and yet so perfectly the mas- 
ter of cold in the wintry segment of the year’s circle. The 
coal-man, even as we write, is crying in strident print his wares 
for warming the house in winter ; while we are all the while 
trying to escape the scorching element beloved by the salaman- 
der. Why doesn’t he offer us—or why doesn’t somebod y—relief 
from the opposite plague? We easily put summer in our rooms 
when the lowest zeroes reign; we can have the comfortable 
warmth of the equable Azores when Boreas blows his loudest 
trumpet ; but when the high nineties of the thermometer come 
we simply suffer like the Stoic or the Mohammedan, and say 
Kismet, It is fate, and why repine ? : 

As a mere element of human comfort it would abundantly 
compensate us to make the same outlay for cooling our house 
that we make to warm it. If we forced coolness in it and heat 
and suffocation out of it for the night only, and for assured 
sleep, how much comfort and strength that would mean. To 
go in a single room for a couple of hours by day, if the hotel or 
casino could furnish it, might be as salable and coveted a priv- 
ilege to the traveler or wayfarer as a ticket to the best seat ina 
theatre, if this privilege could be had when unbearable heat is 
dominant. 

But the matter goes far beyond a question of mere temporary 
comfort. Heat of the high nineties is not merely a continuous 
misery; it is a scourge and a pestilence. It takes off human life 
many times, and over wide districts, as certainly and appall- 
ingly as diphtheria or typhoid. It is as ruthless a slayer of in- 
fants and children in cities—and sometimes of the old—as the 
hated Herod of the New Testament. Doubtless it shortens lives 
that might go on much longer if only the heated terms could be 
shortened, and if, in the house, there might always be a safe 
sanctuary into which it is denied a foothold. 

What is wanted, and what some inventor might reap fame 
and a fortune for producing, is a mechanism that will not only 
refrigerate the house, but will take undue humidity as well as 
fiery heat away together. But it must be made at an expense 
which will bring it within popular reach, or so connected with 
a village, or a block of houses in towns, as to have its benefits 
passed around as we now communicate gas and water. Single 
buildings have been refrigerated in a few cases already. The 
thing asked for is therefore practicable, and not something 
needing the pressure of an Aladdin’s lamp to secure. In an age 
that has produced the telephone, the trolley, and so many other 
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things that outdo the wonders of the fairy tales, can it be sup- 
posed that giant Heat must forever hold us in his clutches? It 
will seem a wonder, indeed, if another decade passes with the 
human-kind still baffled—and worse off than the wise polar bear 
and walrus—on account of the dog-star’s sweltering fury. 





THE portrait of the Czarina Alexandra, the dowager Em- 
press of Russia, by Koppay, the Austrian court painter, is one 
of the most success- 
ful works of the kind 
produced by a mod- 
ern artist. A pho- 
tographic reproduc- 
tion is shown here- 
with. The portrait 
derives a certain 
timely interest from 
the sinister story 
lately put in circu- 
lation by the Ham- 
burgische Corre- 
spondent to the ef- 
fect that the dow- 
ager Empress, last 
May, plotted to se- 
cure the regency, but 
in her persistent en- 
deavors to induce her 
son, the Emperor 





CZARINA ALEXANDRA. Nicholas, to go 
abroad on account of an alleged illness, the Czar’s suspicions 
were aroused. He heard of the intrigue, assembled his body- 
guard, and summoned the dowager Empress and other court 
intriguers, including the minister of the imperial household, 
Count Verentzoff-Daschkoff. All were confounded at the dis- 
covery of the plot. Count Verentzoff-Daschkoff was compelled 
to resign, and it is probable that the dowager Empress will 
reside permanently at Copenhagen. 

=President Eliot, of Harvard, is always felicitous in con- 
ferring the honorary degrees at Harvard on commencement 
day. The first on this 
year’s list of A. M.’s was 
the State librarian of 
Massachusetts. Dr. Eliot, 
in conferring the degree, 
said: ‘** Caleb Benjamin 
Tillinghast, State libra- 
rian, sure guide to all the 
documents and records of 
the commonwealth, him- 
self a living index at the 
service of every in- 
quirer.” When he had 
finished there was hearty 
applause from t-e dis 
tinguished gathering. 
Prior to becoming State 
librarian, nearly twenty 
years ago, Mr. Tilling- 
hast was widely known 





CALEB BENJAMIN TILLINGHAST. 


as a successful journalist, a ripe scholar, and a student of liter 
ature and politics. Since then he has devoted all his energy to 
the building up of one of the best-equipped reference libraries 
in the country. 

The re-appearance of Amélie Rives as a novelist is awaited 
with considerable interest by many who are wondering whether 
the title of princess will gild the new work at all. It is likely, 
on general principles, to make it sell better, and there will be 
the added attractions, from the publisher’s point of view, of her 
recent attack of ‘‘ nerves” and the hint that the story will be 
like ‘*‘ The Quick or the Dead,” only more so. In reference to 
the newspaper reports of the nervous tendencies of the fair au- 
thoress her intimate associates admit that they were not exagger- 
ated, and they credit her with many little eccentricities of man- 
ner. Toa friend she said, standing before a marble bust of 
herself in her old home ; “I think I will send that to Mr. Chan- 
ler, the most amiable of men.” The prince, whose work as an 
artist will be given a showing in the illustrations of the new 
novel, is described as big and brusque and blonde. 

Those who delight in the dreamy rhythm of a Strauss waltz 
when it is played, and not thumped automatically, may comfort 
themselves that some 
of the greatest musi- 
cians of our time 
have honored and 
admired Johann 
Strauss. Richard 
Wagner wrote that 
“a single Strauss 
waltz surpasses in 
charm, refinement, 
and genuine musical 
value most of the 
imported and often 
laboriously manu- 
factured products of 
foreign musicians.” 
Rubinstein loved to 
play the waltzes, 
especially ‘‘ Nacht 
falter” and ‘‘ Siren ’ 
Tausig arranged 
some of them with 
elaborate ornamen- 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


tation for great con 
cert bravura pieces ; Brahms wrote on Madame Strauss’s fan a 
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few bars of the ‘‘ Blue Danube,” adding, ‘‘ Not by Brahms, I 
regret tosay”’; and Felix Motti, the great Wagnerian conductor, 
says: ‘‘I prefer a Strauss waltz to a thousand of the erudite 
estimable works of our modern classicists, because music is an 
art which, for me, must appeal to the feelings.” There are four 
Strausses—Johann, a Viennese composer, who wrote many good 


waltzes, and who died in 1849, and his three sons, Edouard, Jo- 
hann, and Josef. The latter composed waltzes and an operetta, 
and died in Russia, where he was much loved ; Edouard is a com- 
poser and conductor of the famous Strauss orchestra in Vienna, 
which he brought to America in 1890 ; but Johann is the famous 
‘‘ waltz king.” He visited this country in 1872. 

Colonel William L. Distin, whom the President has ap- 
pointed surveyor-general of Alaska, has been an interesting 
figure in Western politics for some years. His name became 
widely known at the time of the St. Louis convention because 
of his physical resemblance to Mr. McKinley, but he had long 
before had a local fame in Illinois. Colonel Distin began his 
career as arailroad man. He isa war veteran and had a lively 
experience in escaping from Libby prison, and now he is promi- 
nent in Grand Army of the Republic circles, having been de- 
partment commander for Illinois. He is fond of the good things 
of life and a very genial companion. 

= Corporation Counsel Thornton, of Chicago, recently selected 
Miss Cora B. Hirtzel as one of his official assistants. The ap- 
pointment was not 
made because Mr. 
Thornton is partial 
to women barristers, 
but simply because 
she showed peculiar 
fitness for the duties 
of the office. Her 
strong point appears 
to be the readiness 
and accuracy with 
which she can pre- 
pare cases for court. 
Miss Hirtzel is not 
one of those fort- 
unate creatures to 
whom fortune came 
of its own accord. 
She has risen in the 
scale of her chosen 
profession by ardu- 
ous and unceasing 
toil. A native of 
Illinois, she studied 
lav first at Oakland, 
Wisconsin, and ten 
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years ago went to Chicago. Taking the regular course at the 
Chicago College of Law, she was graduated in 1890, and two 
years later she began independent work, making a specialty of 
briefing. Some probate and other practice came to her hands, 
though she rather preferred the study and working-out of legal 
propositions to actual practice in court. She uas prepared briefs 
for many of the ablest lawyers in Chicago in some of the most 
important cases in the country. This is the first time a woman 
has ever been appointed to such a position, and ‘‘ it affords us 
great pleasure,” says the Chicago Legal News, ‘‘to be able to 
say that she is eminently qualified for the position.” 

Madame Mathilde Marchesi, who is soon to visit America, 
is the most famous teacher of singing in the world. There is 


MADAME MATHILDE MARCHESI, 


hardly a brilliant prima-donna who has not been her pupil ; 
hardly a professional singer who has not at least had one audi 
ence with her for criticism and advice ; and hardly a talented 
amateur, visiting Europe, who has not had either lessons or 
criticism from this celebrated maestra. Among her best-known 
pupils are Ilma di Murska, Melba, Etelka Gerster, Emma 
Eames, and Emma Nevada. Her teaching is original ; for, al- 
though she has systematized her rules into a method, she applies 
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these principles to the needs of each individual. First, likea 
physician, she examines the voice, treats it, and develops it on 
the physical side, and then, when it is thoroughly trained, she 
turns to the artistic side for style, finish, and interpretation of 
song and opera. In her conservatoire she therefore has pupils 
and voices in all stages of leaf, bud, and flower. In addition to 
this conservatoire, Madame Marchesi has also in her spacious 
Parisian home, No. 88 Rue Jouffroy, a private theatre, where 
her advanced pupils are heard in operas and concerts, and which 
seats about three hundred people. Her receptions and dinner- 
parties are very famous, and her house is a favorite resort for 
Americans. Mathilde Marchesi has had a distinguished career. 
She was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1826, and established 
herself in Paris in 1861, where Rossini called her method “ the 
true art of Italian singing.” Her husband, who will remain in 
America during ner six months’ visit from October till April, 
has written many songs, and is also a good singer and teacher. 

=Mr. Thorwald Solberg, of Boston, has been appointed by 
John Russell Young, Librarian of Congress, to be register of 
copyrights, at Washington. The position, next to that of the 
chief assistant librarian, is the most important on Mr. Young’s 
staff. Mr. Solberg was born in Wisconsin in 1852. For thirteen 
years he was employed in the Congressional Library, and eight 
years since was chosen by the Boston Book Company as the best 
man in the country to take charge of one of its most important 
departments. Letters and telegrams were sent to Washington 
by the Authors’ Copyright League, and from the leading pub- 
lishing houses of New York, urging Mr. Solberg’s appointment. 
If he can straighten out the entanglement of ideas in relation to 
international and dramatic copyrights he will merit and doubt- 
less receive—after the anxieties of the work have killed him—a 
bronze statue. 

=Everybody remembers when Adele Grant was the belle 
of Newport. She was a beauty, and, as it was truly said, could 

; have had her pick among the 

men of her own land. But 
her ambitious mother deter- 
mined that the daughter’s 
beauty should buy a coronet. 
Consequently, mother and 
daughter went abroad. They 
found what they sought—ad- 
miration ; and soon followed 
the announcement of the en- 
gagement of Miss Grant and 
Viscount Garmoyle, after- 
wards Earl Cairns. Then fol- 
lowed that sorry business of 
the discovery by the earl that 
there was very little money to 
the Grant portion, and his shameful breaking off of the affair a 
few days before the date set for the wedding. Miss Grant 
pluckily returned to Newport to wear her pretty Paris trous- 
seau. It was a hard blow to her and to her ambitious mother, 
but the young lady found reparation in her subsequent marriage 
to the Earl of Essex. The Essex family seat is Cassiobury Park, 
Watford, and the estate consists of fifteen thousand acres. The 
Countess of Essex is a great favorite in London’s smartest set, 
and is greatly admired for her beauty and her gracious man- 
ner. She has dark eves and hair and a beautifully-moulded 
figure. The Essex jewels are particularly fine, and the countess 
wears them with grace. She has one child, a daughter. 

=The strike of the bituminous coal-miners has accomplished 
what every great convulsion of labor in the past has done, for 
it has brought into national —_ 
notoriety an individual who, 
until the strike was instituted, 
was known only to his circle of 
friends and to those with whom 
he had business dealings. This 
individual is W. H. De Ar- 
mitt. Curiously enough, Presi- 
dent De Armitt’s prominence 
is not due to the fact that the 
miners have a special griev- 
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ance against him, or that he is 
peculiarly the representative 
of a system and methods which 
the miners oppose so bitterly 
that they have organized and 





are maintaining one of the 
greatest strikes known, that 
they may put an end to them, On the contrary, the miners 
who are employed in the mines controlled by President De 


PRESIDENT W. H. DE ARMITT. 


Armitt’s corporation not only have no grievances, but are so 
well satisfied with their treatment that they have refused, as a 
body, to join striking miners out of sympathy. They have been 
urged and besought to join the strike, not because of any 
wrongs they suffer, but chiefly because as long as the mines 
which they work produce coal, the effectiveness of the general 
strike is greatly impaired. President De Armitt some years ago 
became satisfied that the coal-miners received treatment which 
was unjust, and in many cases inhuman. He declared that the 
system of company-stores was a grievous injustice, because it 
kept the miners constantly in debt, and thus wholly at the 
mercy of the mine operators. He believed that miners were 
cheated out of a part of their wages by false weights, and it 
was his idea that every miner should receive his pay in cash at 
least as often as once in two weeks, and should be assured that 
he had been paid honestly for his work. President De Armitt 
decided that if there were injustice elsewhere, none should be 
practiced by his company. He abolished the company’s stores. 
He permitted the miners to maintain check-weighers so that 
they could be sure they were credited with the full amount of 
their toil, and he decided to pay the miners once in two weeks 
in cash. This system was not only entirely satisfactory, but it 
really increased the wages of the miners as well as the earning 
power of their wages. That system President De Armitt has 
maintained ever since, and it is for that reason that his miners 
are contented and have so long refused to join the striking min- 
ers. President De Armitt feels that if all the other coal-mine 
operators would adopt this plan most of the grievances of which 
the miners complain would be ended, That they should hesitate 
shows how selfish and unfair they are. 
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THE GAMING-ROOM AT PHIL DALY’S. 


GAMBLING AT LONG BRANCH. 


JNO. GILMER SPEED 


Since Long Branch experienced its first boom thirty years 
ago gambling has flourished at this watering-place without any 
serious interruption 
of local politics required that something radical should be done, 
so that the partisan heart might be fired, the gambling-houses 
along the Jersey coast have been attacked on the stump and in 
the local press 


Every now and then, when the exigencies 


But these attacks have never really meant any- 
thing, and the owners of the houses have never been seriously 


BY 


disturbed by them. 
ing resorts used religion as an advertisement of their natural 
advantages, the immorality of the Long Branch ‘ club-houses ” 
was commented on and Long Branch declared to be, by reason 
of their demoralizing influence, an unfit and ineligible place for 
These attacks were also impotent to 


So, also, when the promoters of neighbor- 


respectable residence. 
check the gambling, or they have so far proved to be. 
Several years ago, however, there was consternation among 


the sporting-men of Long Branch. This was when the con- 
science of New Jersey’s good people had been stirred to the 
depths by the practices on the New Jersey race-tracks—on those 
at Guttenburg and Gloucester particularly. These, it will be re- 
called, were known variously as winter-time and outlaw tracks. 
They were called ‘‘ winter-time ” because races were given all 
They 
were called ‘** outlaw ” because the recognized racing authorities 


through the cold season—rain or shine, snow or sleet. 

















in the country declared that neither horses nor owners taking 
part in this unsportsmanlike ‘‘ sport” could participate in the 
racing at the regular tracks. The racing was notoriously un- 
fair, and was given merely for the purposes of disreputable 
book-makers, who plucked the public in the most barefaced 
and unscrupulous fashion. The whole matter became a public 
scandal, and quickly, also, a factor in the politics of the State, 





THE NEW YORK CLUB-HOUSE. 
A Republican Legislature was elected on the issue of no racing 
and no gambling, and a law was passed so sweeping in its pro- 
visions that there has been no racing in the State from then till 
now. F 

This law, by the way, was as definite in its provisions against 
other forms of gambling as against book-making and pool-sell- 
ing, and even the boldest of the ordinary card and roulette 
gamblers did not at first see how they could get around it. The 
great race-track near Long Branch—the finest in the country- 
closed its gates and the club operating it gave up the ghost. 
There was wailing in Monmouth County, for even the most 
conservative and least timid of the property-owners felt that 
the goose that laid the golden eggs had been killed. With race 
track and gambling-houses closed, what would become of Long 
Branch ? they asked. And this was a very pertinent query—a 
query which, by the way, has not yet been satisfactorily an- 
swered, for Long Branch is undeniably in the sere and yellow 
leaf. The glory of the Ocean Drive is derived from Seabright 
and Monmouth Beach Elberon on the 
other. That which really belongs to Long Branch is mere 
tinsel and pinchbeck, while the coats-of-arms on the carriage- 
panels of the real sojourners of the once gay place could fit- 


on one side and from 


tingly be surmounted with the sign of the three golden balls. 
But there may be hope still for Long Branch—the hope that 
it will continue to flourish in the very line that the flash peo- 





PHIL DALY’S PENNSYLVANIA CLUB, 


ple who made up its boisterous population a generation ago 
selected for it. Four great gambling-houses—club-houses they 
are called by way of toning down a more accurately descriptive 
denomination—have been open all this season and last, and they 
seem to enjoy a greater prosperity than any of the hotels or 
restaurants, or other places of entertainment and amusement. 
These places are not only open, but they are wide open—gener 
ous in their hospitality, free in their invitation for all sojourn 
ers to enjoy their comforts and their luxuries, and to risk fort 
une at any of a half-dozen different games of chance. 

The keepers of these ‘‘ club- houses” are now quite undis 
turbed, and nightly since the middle of June each has done a 
thriving business. Their prosperity is unmistakable, and is 
indicated to all passers-by by the outward appearance of the 
establishments. They are resplendent in fresh paint and gilt, 
while the lawns and flower-beds are kept more trimly than any 
others along the coast—the flowers being so arranged that they 
are striking in their effect and attract immediate attention. A 
stranger driving along the avenue never fails to ask, when pass 
‘* What place is this?’ The 


answer isall the advertisement that the gambling-place requires, 


ing one of these establishments : 


for the stranger is told by whomsoever he asks that there is a 
place where he may win or lose a fortune, accordingly as luck 
favors or frowns on him. I have said that the places are wide 
open. That was slightly too broad 
to permanent residents of Long Branch not connected with the 


The places are not open 
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summer colony, nor to women. So far as the exclusion of wo- 
men is concerned, we therefore see that the Long Branch gam- 
ing-tables are not yet as liberal as those at Monte Carlo. But 
there is a prospect that women will be admitted next year. 

The exclusion of the regular residents is founded in a sinister 
wisdom of peculiar potency in New Jersey, where there is a 
universal feeling that sojourners within the State are mere out 
side barbarians, to smite whom 
is an act of thrifty piety. But 
if one of the citizens of Long 
Branch should be plucked it 
would be a different matter, a 
wrong not to be borne in pa- 
This 


cost the gamblers much, how- 


tience. exclusion cannot 
ever, for the regular residents 
of Long Branch consist in the 
main of those who live by work 
ing for the summer sojourners, 
and of fishing-folk who have no 
money for games of chance, or 
anything further than to keep 
the hungry wolf from their 
modest doors 

Those who play at the tables 
are chiefly business men from 
New York and the brokers who 
fleece other lambs in the neigh- 
borhood of Wall Street. They 
take to the seashore in the 
afternoon the’same spirit that 
has kept them active during 
the day, and they bet at night 


on the turn of the cards just as 
they have wagered from ten to 
three in the morning on the 
rise and fallof stocks. As these 
gamesters are in no 
‘* spring chickens,” one can look 
at their changes of fortune 
when the wheel revolves or the 
out of the 
any deep feeling of 
sympathy or 
One leg of this devouring ma- 
chine may therefore be said to 
Le tirmly planted in Wall Street, 
the brokers of while 
facilitating the exchange of 
securities, also acquire an in- 


sense 


cards box 


without 


come 


commiseration. 


which, 


satiable appetite for gambling 
pure and simple. 

The most striking feature of 
these places is that most of the 
gamesters, judging by the faces 
of the players, appear to be 
Indeed, the 
Branch, as ‘+ is 


Hebrews. whole 


note of 


Long 


two-day, may be said to be dis- 
tinctively Hebraic. On the 
hotel piazzas, on the Ocean 
Drive, at the bath-houses, in the 
gambling-rooms, the Hebrews 
are in an immense majority. 
This is not said in derogation of 
the Jews, but is a mere state- 
ment of indisputable fact. In 
deed, I have no moralizing pur- 
pose in writing this article ; I 
am merely stating facts that 
even the most careless observer 
may verify at any time from 
the 15th of June till the 15th of 
September. 

In speaking of these facts— 
that is, that the gamesters are 
mainly business men, and Jews 
at that, I have been asked how 
it was possible for such shrewd 
men to be taken in and plucked 
by these gamblers, who, by the 
way, are chiefly 
eans. Such 


Irish- Ameri 
questioners have 


presupposed that the keepers 
of the tables played the various 
games unfairly. Such, how- 
ever, I do not believe to be the 
The cards are fairly 
dealt, I fancy, and the roulette 
wheels are properly balanced. 
Nevertheless, the keepers of the 
tables are certain to win in the 


case 


long run. There is a certain 
definite percentage in their 
favor which yields them an 


abundant profit without resort 
ing to what the gamblers call a 
‘*skin game.” It 
that games 
were invented and developed 
by gamblers for their 
profit, and the profit is greater, 
in proportion to the amount in 
volved, than that made by the 


must be re 
membered these 


own 


shrewdest manipulator of 
trusts who has yet appeared 

with a ‘* kitty ” will recall what share was the * kitty’s.” 
the table-keeper gets the * kitty’s ” 
whether the players sit at poker, in which he holds no hand, 


Any one who has played poker 
Well, 
share in all of these games, 
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or whether the game be faro or roulette. Of course in either 
of the last ‘* kitty,” but when the 
evening is over the table-keeper is sure of his reward. 

The sketch for the picture of an interior of a Long Branch 
gambling-house was made by Mr. Christy in the gamin’-room 
of the Pennsylvania Club, of which Mr. Phil Daly is the opulent 
proprietor. This is the best known of these places, and has been 
successfully run by Mr. Daly for many years. Connected with 
it isan excellent restaurant, to the tables of which women are 
admitted. It is quite one of the events of a sojourn at Long 
Branch to dine at the Pennsylvania Club. I have seen many 
kinds and degrees of people in the restaurant there, including 
young girls and youthful matrons. It is not merely fancy to add 
that the idea of the place they arein adds a soupcon of naughti- 
ness to the feast not entirely disagreeable to most young women 
when on pleasure bent. Mr. Daly is a veteran of long experi- 
the devious world of *‘ sport,” and could tell tales of 
entrancing interest to those who delight in the adventures in 
which cards are the weapons and the blind god of chance the 


named games there is no 


ence in 


presiding deity. 

The next best-known place is that of John Daly, a brother of 
the above-mentioned, I believe ; but of this I am notsure. His 
place is more retired in location, and not so easy of access. 
Then we have the New York Club, kept by one Fitzgerald, and 
the Ocean Club, kept by a Dr. Something or Another. On this 
page are pictures of the exteriors of these several gaming- 
places, where suppers are generously supplied without price, 
and where any who feel so inclined may go at pleasure and ex- 
perience the sad delight of losing. Hope will not perish utterly 


in the Long Branch heart so long as the club-house flags con- 
tinue to fly and the polite negro door-keepers bow suavely to 
those who enter the ever-open portals of these shrewdly-man- 
aged establishments. 





THE OCEAN CLUB-HOUSE,. 


(It is the purpose of LESLIE’s WEEKLY to publish, within the 
next few months, an illustrated article on the Saratoga Club, 
which is the largest gaming establishment in the world, with the 
exception of Monte Carlo.—Eb.] 


Captain Codman and the Iron-clads. 
To the Editor of Leslie’s Weekly. 

Sir :—I thank your correspondent, Mr. Butler, for calling 
attention to my little volume, ‘*‘ An American Transport in the 
Crimean War,” in your issue of yesterday, and wish your read- 
ers would further inform themselves on the matter under dis- 
cussion by consulting the book. 

I am supposed to be ‘‘ half right and half wrong,”—that is to 
say, that it was correct to affirm that iron-clads were used in 
the Crimean War, but that it was wrong to speak of them as 
being English, whereas he says they were French. Iam not dis- 
posed to deny that there may have been three French vessels of 
that description there, but my knowledge of the ships is that 
there were only two, and these two were English. We fell in 
with them in the harbor of Gallipoli, on their way to Constanti- 
nople, and my purser and I boarded one of them in the roads. 
British ensigns were floating from their peaks, and British pen- 
nants streamed out from their main-royal trucks. We were 


received by a British officer and conducted aft to a British 





JOHN DALY'S CLUB-HOUSE. 


captain, by whose order we were politely shown over the ship, 
Iam not content in being considered only half right in what I 
say, but I aim to be wholly right, as in this I certainly am. 

St. Denis Hotel, July 30th, 1897, JOHN CODMAN. 
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A YASHMAK 
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AFFAIR. 


By J. AUBREY TYSON 


GrorGE STEADLEY, standing one April morning on the 
bridge of the Valideh Sultana, in Constantinople, had arrived 
at two definite and wholly unsatisfactory conclusions. The first 
of these was, that of all the capitals of Europe, that of the Otto- 
man Empire was, by long odds, the most malodorous and stupid. 
Secondly, that those irritating yashmaks, or veils, with which 
the doe-eyed beauties of the Orient concealed their facial 
charms, were an abomination in the eyes of men, and as such 
should be interdicted by law. He was in a meditative mood, 
and to these conclusions he might have added others had he not 
been interrupted by a little cry and a sudden jolt. He had col- 
lided with somebody. Turning quickly, he perceived the some- 
body to be a woman and was at the same moment sensible of a 
peculiar thrill which pervaded his anatomy as he met the gaze 
of a pair of dancing black eyes above the folds of the despised 
yashmak, 

Now what Steadley saw in those eyes no man will ever know. 
He once attempted to describe the vision, but either Steadley’s 
ideas were hazy on the subject, or our mother tongue was inade- 
quate to the occasion, for he abandoned the task as utterly hope- 
less. The fact, however, remains that Steadley, rooted to the 
spot, stared most idiotically into the eyes of the lady of the 
yashmak, and it was not until she turned away that he at 
length found sufficient presence of mind to raise his hat. 

The lady went on her way towards the Stamboul side of the 
bridge, and Steadley followed her with his eyes. He thrust his 
hands into his pockets and one of them came into contact with 
his pipe. He drew out the latter and placed it between his 
teeth. 

‘* By Jove !” he muttered. 

Then he returned the pipe to his pocket and proceeded to 
follow the lady of the yashmak. 

He had scarcely walked twenty paces when the lady turned 
abruptly, and, after directing a swift glance in his direction, 
paused for a moment and busied herself with the folds of her 
skirt. Then, with quickened steps, she continued on her way. 

When the lady paused Steadley stopped also, and regarded 
her attentively. When she moved on he scratched his head 
and hesitated. 

“‘ By Jove !” he muttered’ ‘There is no wind about. She 
must have known that petticoat was all right. She only wanted 
to see if I was following her. Well, I am—here goes.” 

With this he shrugged his shoulders and advanced stolidly 
through the crowd in the wake of the lady of the yashmak. 

The lady crossed the bridge and entered the irregular streets 
of Stamboul. She was attired in the conventional loose-fitting 
blue caftan and skirt which constitute the street costume of 
Turkish ladies, but the bright-hued and ill-fitting draperies 
could not wholly conceal from a pair of searching Yankee eyes 
the outlines of a faultless figure ; while the sinuous grace of 
the lady’s movements tantalized our friend Steadley beyond 
measure. 

Once, while rounding a corner, the lady turned the white 
folds of the yashmak full upon her pursuer. It was only fora 
moment ; then she inclined her head forward with a saucy little 
feminine movement and Steadley fancied he saw a dainty pair 
of shoulders shake as if with laughter. 

**She’s at it again,” he mused. ‘‘ Well, you see I’m right 
with you, my lass.” 

At length, after the chase had continued for nearly half an 
hour, the lady paused before the door of a grim old Turkish 
house. She had scarcely knocked when it was opened, and, 
after a momentary glance at the admiring American, she dis- 
appeared within, closing the door after her. 

‘* She is not angry,” reflected Steadley, ‘* else she would have 
slammed it.” 

He then carefully proceeded to survey the neighboring houses, 
in order to impress upon his memory the exact location of the 
one in which he was especially interested. He even went so far 
as to walk several blocks distant and then return, just to get 
himself into practice, as it were. At length, assured that he 
would experience no difficulty in finding it again, he returned 
to his hotel in Pera. 

The following morning found him again on the bridge. A 
horrible fear had entered his mind. He had begun to suspect 
that the lady of the yashmak might only have been visiting the 
house in which he had seen her disappear. He quickened his 
steps, and in fifteen minutes covered the ground which, on the 
preceding day, had taken him thirty. 

The front of the house was grim, bare, and uninviting—a 
high stone wall, pierced with three latticed casements and a 
door. 

For several minutes he scanned the casements, eagerly seek- 
ing some evidence of the presence of a yashmak. Then, seeing 
no indications of the elusive veil, he lighted his pipe, placed his 
hands in his pockets, crossed his legs, leaned against the wall 
immediately beneath one of the casements, and waited. 

He fell into a brown study. Who the devil was she? Why 
was he there? What was there in that pair of black eyes 
to——?” 

A large, red rose fell suddenly at his feet, and, springing 
quickly to one side, he raised his eyes to the casement above 
him. For a moment he saw the white gleam of a yashmak ; 
then it vanished from his view. 

He picked up the rose and deliberately fastened it to the 
lapel of his coat. Then he resumed his former attitude of stolid 
vigilance. 

In a few moments he heard the rattling of alatch. Turning 
his eyes in the direction of the door, he perceived a black eunuch 
standing upon the threshold. 

The eunuch, with a deferential gesture, invited him to enter. 

Steadley hesitated for a moment; then, after carefully knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, he looked at the sun. 

‘Tt may be for the last time,” he muttered, as, with a grim 
smile upon his fips, he passed within. As he heard the door 


close behind him an icy chill pervaded his frame, and he shiv 
ered. 

‘*T'm in for it,” he said, resignedly. 

The American and his conductor ascended a narrow flight of 
steps, and upon arriving at the top the eunuch led him through 
a gloomy hall-way, and, opening a door, motioned to him to 
enter. Steadley inclined his head politely and, without further 
ado, went in. 

The apartment was so small that eight paces could have 
measured its width and ten its length. The gilded walls were 
decorated with arches, columns, and delicate traceries of ara- 
besque design. Soft rugs and skins strewed the floor, and on it 
an elaborately-wrought narghile stood near a luxurious divan, 
on which, among billowy cushions, reclined the lady of the 
yashmak. A coverlet of gold brocade, lined with down, envel- 
oped the recumbent figure to the shoulders, and upon it lay as 
pretty a pair of hands as ever the wanderer, Steadley, had seen 
in all his travels. The arms of the lady were covered with a 
pair of loose, pearl-colored satin sleeves, gathered at the wrists 
by little chains of gold, and her face was enshrouded, as Stead- 
ley had before seen it, in the folds of the inevitable veil. 

Upon his entrance Steadley’s senses had been almost over- 
powered by the languorous odor of some Oriental incense which 
pervaded the atmosphere of the apartment. For several mo- 
ments he stood dazed and bewildered ; then the sound of a 
closing door impelled him to turn his head. He saw that the 
eunuch had most obligingly retired, leaving him alone with the 
lady 

Steadley became visibly embarrassed ; and who, indeed, would 
not have been so under the circumstances ¢ There was that pair 
of merry black eyes looking viciously into his blue ones. There 
was that infernal yashmak swaddling all that was beneath, and 
there was that pair of—well, no matter—the very incarnation 
of all that is graceful and voluptuous, snugly wrapped up in the 
brocade coverlet. 

But there was no greeting for him—no word to break the 
silence of that little Ottoman boudoir—no laugh, no gesture to 
put him at his ease—nothing—nothing save the dancing light of 
those eyes that held him as under a spell. 

Now all this sort of thing was awfully hard on poor Steadley. 
It was so utterly unexpected—highly desirable, but unexpected. 
If he had only known what he was to find. If that confounded, 
non-committal eunuch had only taken him into his confidence. 
If— But, pshaw! Steadley wasn’t quite equal to the occasion, 
and that’s the situation in a nutshell. 

At length, however, his hand wandered to the lapel of his 
coat, and he detached the rose. 

“You dropped this, madam, from your casément, I be- 
lieve ?” 

He paused for a reply. 

The lady was silent. 

Advancing towards where she reclined, he laid the rose on 
the coverlet. Then he took from his pocket a book bound in 
red cloth. 

“Tf you will pardon me for a moment I will consult my 
Turkish vocabularies and address you in your native language. 
But you don’t understand what I’m saying now, do you? Ha, 
ha, ha! Of course you don’t.” 

He smiled complacently, and fingered the leaves of his book 
in an attempt to find the word * rose.” 

‘* D——d awkward, this,” he remarked, parenthetically. 

‘*Pray do not trouble,” said the lady of the yashmak, in the 
most exquisite English. ‘:I understand you perfectly. You 
desire to return my rose.” 

The muffled sound which succeeded this speech was caused by 
the fall of Mr. Steadley’s Turkish vocabularies to a lion’s skin 
on the floor. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he stammered. Then, as he saw a 
dainty white hand steal towards the rose, he started forward 
impulsively and grasped the flower. 

‘* No, no, no,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ I don’t want to return it. I 
merely wished to ascertain if you intended it for me.” 

‘* Won’t you be seated ?’ asked the lady. 

Steadley looked around him for a chair, and, not seeing one, 
forthwith squatted, cross-legged, on a rug. 

‘* Well ?” queried the lady. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Steadley, emerging suddenly 
from an ecstatic trance. ‘‘ You want to know who I an, of 
course. My name is George Steadley. Iam an American by 
birth and a traveler for pleasure by occupation. I saw you on 
the bridge yesterday, and—well, I followed you to this house. 
I came again this morning and saw this rose fall from a case- 
ment. A eunuch opened the door and invited me to enter, 
and—I came.” 

A rippling laugh emanated from the yashmak, and Steadley 
smiled sympathetically. 

‘* Why ?” asked the lady. 

‘*That I can scarcely explain,” replied Steadley, ‘‘ unless it 
was because I have always been curious to see the inside of a 
yashmak, and something in your eyes yesterday told me that 
the inside of the one you wore was especially interesting.” 

** And did you think I would let you see the inside of it ?” 

**No—no,” replied Steadley, hesitatingly; ‘‘ but you will, 
won’t you ?” 

‘** That depends,” said the lady. ‘‘ But tell me—why do you 
men so often turn away from women of your own social sphere 
to hover round those who have an element of mystery in their 
lives? Why do you leave the drawing-room early in order that 
you may find a place behind the scenes in music-halls? Why 
do you go from one part of the globe to another in quest of ro- 
mantic adventures? Are the bright eyes and rosy cheeks of 
your American girls less interesting than yashmaks ?” 

** Not less interesting, perhaps, but quite as mysterious,” said 
Steadley. ‘‘The American girl is a problem that I haven’t 
been quite keen enough to solve.” 
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‘* Which one ?” asked the lady, raising her head and leaning 
on her elbow. 

** All of ’em,” responded Steadley, promptly. 

‘* But was there no one in particular that you studied more 
carefully than the rest—that you especially cared for ?”’ 

Steadley hesitated, and an expression of vexation passed over 
his features. 

‘* No—no, there was not,” he replied 

The lady of the yashmak sank back again among the cush- 
ions and drew the coverlet to her ¢hin. 

Both were silent for several moments ; then Steadley spoke. 

‘** Yes,” he said, slowly and thoughtfully, ‘* there was one.” 

The lady again raised her head and regarded him attent 
ively. 

‘* Ah !” she said. ‘* And who was she ?” 

‘* Her name was Madge,” said Steadley, who was now gazing 
reflectively upon the floor. ‘‘ She was the daughter of a retired 
bank president who lived near my father’s country-place at 
Mabley-on-Hudson, and we were children together. I went 
away to school and afterwards to Harvard. When I returned 
she was a woman.” 

‘* Well ?’ said the lady, as Steadley hesitated. 

‘It was summer then,” he continued, ‘‘and when I went to 
call on her, after my return, I met her starting fora ride. Be 
ing mounted, I joined her, and after that we used to ride to 
gether pretty often. She was always jolly, and all that sort of 
thing ; but then she had changed so that I scarcely felt in her 
presence as I had felt when we were both younger. She was 
more restrained in her manner, and I could not talk with her as 
[I could with other women. Things went on like this for several 
weeks, and then I caught the fever and , 

‘* What fever ?” asked the lady. 

** Love,” responded Steadley, gloomily. 

‘*Oh, you fell in love with her. Well ?” 

‘* Well, that’s all,” said Steadley. ‘‘ I didn’t marry her.” 

‘*Come, tell me the rest,” pleaded the lady of the yashmak, 
seductively. 

Steadley raised his eyes, and as he did so the lady looked in 





the direction of the casement. 

‘*Tt seems ta me,” he said, ‘‘ that, considering the fact that I 
have never even seen your face, I am laying bare my past beau 
tifully.” 

‘* Please go on,” said the lady. ‘‘ You say you fell in love 
with her. What then ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I fell in love with her,” continued Steadley, slowly. 
‘I don’t know just when it began ; but I think I loved her a 
long while before I realized that I did. She had several other 
admirers, some of whom I knew had proposed marriage to her 
and had been refused. At length I thought I would declare 
myself to her, and watched for an opportunity.” 

Steadley paused and toyed with the rose which he still held 
in his hand. 

‘* Yes,” said the lady, softly, turning her eyes once more 
upon him. 

“*T found it at last,” he resumed. ‘ It came one night ata 
ball. We had been dancing together, and, the evening being 
warm, I invited her to take a short stroll with me in the gar- 
den. It was a beautiful mooniight night, and I remember the 
air was laden with the perfume of roses. I don’t recall just 
what led up to it, but I told her I loved her, and asked her to 
be my wife. She did not answer, but as I bent over to kiss her 
on the lips she did not resist me. A few moments later the 
door of the house opened and a young man whom I had not 
met before called her by name. He was engaged to Madge for 
the next dance, and was seeking her. I did not have an oppor 
tunity to again speak with her alone that night, nor have I 
since addressed her. The next day I saw the announcement of 
the engagement of the younger Miss Padman—that was her 
name—to the chap with whom I had left her in the garden. 
That night I packed my things and went to New York. The 
next day I sailed for Europe.” 

‘* Did you never return to—to 

“*To Mabley ? No,” replied Steadley, ‘‘ and I never shall.” 

‘*There may have been some mistake. The newspaper re- 
port may have been incorrect.” 

‘It was verified by a friend of mine. 

** So, because of the conduct of this young woman, you think 
all American girls are enigmatic.” 

‘*T dare say they are all pretty much alike,” returned Stead- 
ley, complacently. ‘‘ And now, my dear madam, since I have 
revealed my love affair to you, won’t you have the kindness to 
remove that yashmak ?” 

‘** Not just yet,” said the lady. ‘‘ But do you know I think 
the average American—the American man, I mean—is some- 
times very stupid ?” 

‘* Stupid !” exclaimed Steadley. 

‘** Yes ; although ordinarily bright in most respects, he is ex- 
traordinarily stupid in others.” 

‘* Hard lines, that, on the average American—man,” said 
Steadley. 

‘*Pll give you an instance,” said the lady of the yashmak. 
‘* Several years ago a very dear friend of mine living in New 
York State ”—she paused, and laughed merrily. ‘I say, that’s 
odd, isn’t it? All these funny love affairs take place in New 
York. It wasn’t Mabley, though—some place else in New York. 
Well, she had a lover—a big, handsome fellow, but just a bit 
slow—sometimes. He had known her for a long while, and at 
last summoned up erough courage to propose to her. It was 
just such a night as you have described—moonlight, odor of 
roses, and all that. Now, while he was proposing they were in- 
terrupted—just like you were, you know. She let him kiss her, 
and then they parted—they parted, you know.” 

‘** Yes,” said Steadley, *‘ they parted. Well ?” 

‘* Well, she never saw him again. She thought he would call 
on her—the next day; but he didn’t.” 

‘* He was a brute,” said Steadley. 

‘* Yes, yes; he was,” said the lady, who seemed now to be 
getting rather excited. ‘‘ But he was stupid, too—oh, so very 
stupid! The girl—my friend, you know—learned several days 
afterwards what had happened. Now, what do you suppose the 
trouble was ?” 

‘*T give it up,” said Steadley. ‘‘ Tell me.” 

‘*Why, some hare-brained newspaper reporter had written 
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that the younger Miss—Miss Smith—that was her name, you 
know—my friend. Well, he had said she was engaged to be 
married to Mr.—Mr. Somebody; so the foolish lover went and 
asked a friend if it was true. The friend told him that Miss 
Smith was going to marry Mr. , the man the newspaper re- 
porter mentioned, and the lover went away.” 

‘* Well ?” asked Steadley. 

‘¢ Well,” exclaimed the lady of the yashmak, speaking louder 
and faster, ‘‘ don’t you see? It was the older Miss Smith, and 
not the younger Miss Smith, who was engaged, and that news 
paper man ought to be burned at the stake, like Philpot—or 
whatever his name was.” 

The lady of the yashmak fell back upon the divan and 
buried her face in the cushions, 

Steadley’s face was very white now, and he rose to his feet. 
Glancing in the direction of the lady, he perceived that her 
shoulders were shaking convulsively. 

‘*T don’t see anything to laugh at,” he muttered. ‘‘ Still, I 
rather think you were about right regarding the stupidity of 
I’m going to write to Mabley, and if I 
I'll go home and 


the average American. 
find that I am an average American, by Jove ! 
join my tribe. We aren’t safe roaming about by ourselves.” 

He rose nervously and, walking over to the casement, looked 
out for several minutes in silence. Suddenly he turned towards 
the divan, and his now haggard features flushed hotly. 

‘**T say, do you know Madge Padman ?”’ 

The lady of the yashmak was silent. With her face still 
buried in the cushions, she appeared to be unable to restrain 
her apparent laughter. 

The look of interrogation on Steadley’s face slowly gave place 
to an expression of mingled surprise and anger. His hands, 
wandering to the lapels of his coat, clutched them convulsively. 

‘*Some things never amused me,” he said ;—then, after a 
pause, he continued, ‘‘ A funeral is one of them.” 

After this affirmation—the sense of which, it must be con- 
fessed, was somewhat obscure 
a-brac case, the only piece of foreign furniture in the room, On 
this lay his hat ; but as he reached for it a framed photograph 
For a moment he paused with outstretched 
He seized the frame im- 


he strode slowly towards a bric- 


caught his eye. 
hand, transfixed with astonishment. 
pulsively. 

‘* The church at Mabley !” he exclaimed. 

There was a sudden movement £ then a resurrection on the 
couch behind him ; but he failed to hear it as he bent forward 
for a closer inspection of the photograph. 

‘Stop! Don’t open it !” came a piteous cry. 

It was too late. Almost unconsciously the excited American 
had pressed the spring, and a moment later he gazed into the 
pictured features of himself. 

‘* See! Now you’ve broken it !” 

Steadley had broken it. He had dropped it to the floor in 
sheer astonishment, and—it broke. He turned quickly—very 
quickly, indeed, else he would not have seen an animated some- 
thing in white sleeves, a pink jacket, and—the truth must be 
spoken—loose, pale-green trousers, gathered with little brace- 
lets of gold around as dainty a pair of ankles as ever graced the 
soft rugs of a Turkish harem. Now, this animated something 
was in the act of making a flying leap for the divan and the 
but the animated something failed most 
This was because Steadley 


brocade coverlet nd 
lamentably in attaining its object. 
got there first. The consequence was that the lady without the 
yashmak landed in Steadley’s arms in much the same manner 
as the lady with the yashmak had landed in Steadley’s arms the 
previous day on the bridge of the Valideh Sultana. 

‘* What are you doing here, Madge?’ asked Steadley, husk- 
ily, as he gazed down at the dark hair which rested on his 
breast, the face of his captive being pressed closely to his coat. 

‘‘My brother is attached to the legation, and I am living 
with him,” came the response in a choking voice. 

‘Why do you wear that hideous rag round your face ?” 

‘* Because European ladies can’t go about the city without 
escorts, and Turkish women can go where they please, alone.” 

Steadley stroked the dark hair gently. 

** Are you married, Madge ?” 

He felt, rather than saw, a negative shake of his captive’s 
head. Then he raised the tear-stained face to his, and, clasping 
the young lady more tightly in his arms, he—did precisely what 
any man who is not utterly idiotic would have done under the 
circumstances. 

This will explain why, when an aged crone entered the 
apartment, a few minutes later, to tidy the place up a bit, she 
found, on the floor, a yashmak with a man’s foot-print upon it, 
and under the yashmak a volume of Turkish vocabularies, 


A Pan-American Exposition. 


Ir is proposed to hold a pan-American exposition on Cayuga 
Island, in the Niagara River, in the summer of 1899. The men 
interested in the project are Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, H. Walter 
Webb, and Edgar Van Etten, of the New York Central; E. B. 
Thomas, of the Erie ; Roswell P. Flower, William F. Sheehan, 
and others. The idea of the exposition is to portray the prog- 
ress made during the century that will close with the year 1899. 
The electrical exhibit will be an important feature, and electric 
power to operate all the machinery will be transmitted from 
Niagara Falls, which is but a few 
In fact, it may be said that the 
Cayuga Island was 


the great power plant at 
miles distant from the island. 
exposition will be held at Niagara Falls. 
selected as the site of the proposed exhibition owing to its cen- 
tral location and the splendid transportation facilities it offers. 
Within a few hundred feet of the island run the tracks of the 
New York Central and the Erie, while the cars of the Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls Electric Railway pass still closer. On the 
river side the island has suflicient water to allow boats to land, 
thus making possible excursions by water as well as by rail. 
There are about one hundred and seventy-five acres in the 
island, much of it wooded. The present plan is to open the 
exposition on May Ist, 1899, and keep it open until November 
of the same year. Over five hundred thousand people annually 
visit Niagara to see the falls, and with the added attractions of 
the exposition it is expected that the crowd of visitors will be 
greatly augmented in 1899, 
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Two Views of Zionism. 


On the 29th of August the great Zionist Congress, over 
which such bitter controversies have raged, will begin its sessions 
at Basle, Switzerland. Upon its decisions hangs the fate of sev- 
eral millions of Israelites scattered all over the face of the 
earth, the majority of whom appear to consider the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient Jewish commonwealth in Palestine to 
be the only practical solution of a problem that has occupied 
the minds of men for centuries. Although Dr. Theodore Herzl, 
of Vienna, has given his name to this interesting movement, 
and deserves full credit for having initiated it by the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet, ‘‘ Der Judenstaat,” it is generally believed 
that his efforts would have met with little encouragement had 
they not been so enthusiastically seconded by Dr. Max Nordau, 
author of ‘‘ Conventional Lies” and ‘* Degeneration,” not to 
mention many other works which have placed him in the front 
rank of modern thinkers. Dr. Nordau has fearlessly entered 
the arena on behalf of what he believes to be a just and noble 
cause, and has braved the assaults of the sectarians, the con 
servatives, and the ultramontanes among his own people, on 
whom the very mention of Palestine as a haven of refuge for 





EDOUARD DRUMONT. 


the children of Israel seems to produce the effect of a red rag 
waved in front of a bull. 

This simile is not mine, but Nordau’s. And no one who has 
enjoyed the pleasure of an interview with the man, as I did 
recently, can carry away any other conviction than that he is 
wrapped up, heart and soul, in the desire to regenerate his an- 
cient race, and to save it from the anti-Semitic wrath to come. 
Even those Aryans who disagree with some of his conclusions 
are bound to pay him the tribute of their respect for the sin- 
cerity of his convictions and the courage with which he displays 
them. Dr. Nordau might be called a Jewish jingo in one sense 
of the word. He makes no bones about expressing the opinion 
that the Jewish race is intellectually, morally, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, physically superior to all the Aryan peoples, 
with the possible exception of the English. The latter, he 
thinks, show their superiority over the continental races in that 
they do not fear, hence do not detest, the Jew. Their predomi- 
naut position in the commercial world is one reason for this, 
but it must not be forgotten that their love for out-door sports 
has also bred in them a spirit of fair play, which of itself would 
prevent the ‘‘ disgraceful and narrow-minded outbreaks” that 
The English, furthermore, are a Biblical peo- 





occur elsewhere. 





MAX NORDAU, 


ple, and appreciate the relationship of Judaism towards the re- 
ligious ideals that guide their own lives, 

In France, Germany, and Austria the anti-Semitic move- 
ment is nothing more than an expression of malice, born of 
jealousy and envy over the comparative progress and advance 
ment of the Jews in every walk of life, due, says Dr. Nordau, to 
their inherent intellectual superiority. He scouts the idea that 
the ‘‘ solidarity ” of the race, as charged by the anti-Semites, 
has anything whatever to do with their success in securing con- 
trol of the money markets, the channels of trade, and the marts 
of industry. He is absolutely uncompromising in his theories 
on this subject. 

But it must be admitted that the Zionist movement itself, the 
primary object of which is to found a place of refuge for the 
members of the race who are suffering from the hostility of 
their Aryan neighbors in central and eastern Europe, is not 
meeting with nearly as much opposition from these anti-Semites 
as from a certain element among the Jews themselves, and this 
feature it is which is causing the Zionist leaders the most em 
barrassment and tribulation. Dr. Nordau’s handsome, thought- 
ful face becomes overshadowed with an expression of pain, not 
unmixed with indignation, when he refers to the violent attacks 
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which have been directed against the movement by prominent 
Jewish clergymen and citizens in Europe and the United States. 

‘* Because these men are themselves prosperous, well-fed, and 
undisturbed in the possession of their belongings,” he asks, ‘‘ is 
it a reason why they should cast undeserved slurs upon Dr. 
Herzl and his supporters, who are seeking no personal profit or 
advantage whatever, but are giving their time and labor to the 
realization of a scheme intended to better the lot of hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures ? Speaking for myself, as I 
wrote to my friend, Dr. Michael Singer, in New York, I do not 
live on Judaism, like some of my ascerb critics over the water, 
but I am willing to live for Judaism. There is the whole differ- 
ence.” 

Dr. Nordau is exceedingly hopeful of the success of the Zion- 
ist movement. Many of its leading advocates, including Isaac 
Zangwill, the well-known Anglo-Jewish story-writer, have vis- 
ited Palestine, and describe the conditions of climate, soil, and 
physical formation as favorable to the establishment of a new 
state. It is computed that under proper management the coun- 
try could support a population of six million souls, in addition 
to the inhabitants now there, but the Zionists scarcely believe 
that they will succeed in mustering over three millions all told. 
The majority of these will come from Russia, Poland, and cer- 
tain sections of Germany and Austria, where anti-Semitism is 
steadily gaining ground and rendering life unbearable to the 
Jewish citizens. 

If Dr. Max Nordau may be considered one of the foremost 
Jews of the day, both as a writer and an exponent of the high- 
est form of Judaism, to Edouard Drumont, author of ‘‘ La 
France Juive,” and editor of La Libre Parole, of Paris, belongs 
the main credit—or discredit, according to the views one hap- 
pens to hold on the subject—of having made the anti-Semitic 
question a live issue in central Europe. His numerous writings 
have been translated into every European language, and have 
exercised a widespread influence even in North Germany; and 
this notwithstanding his uncompromising Chauvinism and his 
advocacy of a return to I'rance, by re-conquest, if necessary, of 
the annexed provinces, “lsace and Lorraine. Although his ar- 
gument is based on cntirely different premises, Drumont, -it is 
curious to note, arrives at similar conclusions with Nordau and 
Herzl. 

Not alone does he deny the alleged intellectual and moral 
superiority of the Jew, but he goes further and endeavors to 
prove by historic prececent that the descendants of Abraham 
are individually much inferior to the Aryans. The superiority, 
if this word is to be used at all, applies to the Jews collectively ; 
it assumes the form of an unfair advantage which they enjoy 
over the rest of mankind by reason of their clannishness, their 
close adherence to racial ties—in one word, their solidarity. 
Drumont has reached the conclusion that nothing will ever 
change the Jew in this particular, and that as his encroach- 
ments on the rights, privileges, and general welfare of the 
Aryans are on the increase, the time must inevitably come 
when the community will arise in its might and wipe him off 
the face of the earth. As this means a bloody revolution, he, as 
a Christian and a Catholic, welcomes any scheme that is calcu- 
lated to ward off this unhappy consummation, by removing the 
causes in a manner consistent with the demands of modern 
civilization. 

**And I truly believe,” said the fiery editor of La Libre 
Parole to me, during a visit I paid bim in his sanctum on the 
Boulevard Montmartre, ‘‘ that Dr. Herzl’s plan, if properly car- 
ried into effect, will result in our eventually becoming rid of the 
Jews altogether, from the Rothschilds down to the lowest bro- 
canteur (second-hand dealer).” 

‘* But Zionism does not imply that the Jews are to be forced 
to return to Palestine en masse ?” I remarked. 

‘* Perhaps not,” was the answer. ‘‘ Neither Dr. Herzl nor 
Dr. Nordau intend this. I fully understand their motives and 
their programme, and let me say parenthetically, that I honor 
them both as honest men, entirely unselfish and disinterested, 
actuated by the noblest aims and aspirations. They shine most 
brilliantly by contrast with their detractors, who belong, in my 
opinion, to the most dangerous elements of the race. I do not 
doubt that the leaders of the Zionist movement are willing to 
get along without the co-operation of those rabbis and financiers 
and millionaires. They probably wish to build up their new 
commonwealth with more solid and desirable elements. But let 
the Jewish state once be called into existence, and it is only a 
question of time when the Christian governments, as a last and 
supreme resort in the face of threatening revolution, will oblige 
all their Jewish subjects to seek refuge in Palestine. Perhaps it 
is this fear which underlies the savage opposition to Dr. Herzl’s 
scheme within the camp of Judaism itself. I can understand the 
millionaires and the well-paid rabbis preferring to remain where 
they are.” 

As showing that the belief in an eventual appeal to arms as 
a result of the prevailing unbearable economic conditions, and 
which are popularly ascribed to Jewish abuse of power, is not 
confined to the anti-Semites of France, I need but quote the 
recent words of Dr. Carl Lueger, mayor of Vienna, to a corre- 
spondent of a Paris paper. 

‘* Let the Jews beware,” he says. 
waging upon them in a fair and open manner should, through 
their action, degenerate into one of ambushes and ambuscades, 
my moderate débonnaire and law-respecting methods will then 
cease, and other men will come to the helm who will impart to 
our movement a very different character indeed. If the Jews 
desire this, let them proceed in their present course !” 

As an unbiased outsider it seems to me, in the light of the 
above exposé, that the Hebrews of the United States, enjoying 
the benefits of our Constitution and strong in the feeling of se- 
curity which is imparted to them by the protecting arm of the 
law, can well afford to lay aside their petty prejudices and lend 
a helping hand to their suffering brethren over the ocean. Be- 
littling the disinterested efforts of such men as Herzl and Nor- 


“If the war we are now 


dau, impugning their motives, sneering at their methods, exhib 
iting a narrow sectarian spirit in a question involving the wel 
fare and future of millions of their less fortunate co-religionists 

surely this cannot be defended on any grounds whatever. It 
is in distinct contradiction to the true spirit of Judaism—to the 
teachings of the synagogue from the days of Moses Maimonides 


down to the present, V. GRIBAYEDOFF, 
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Jockey Griffin James Rowe. mr. J. mt. Keene, Frank Clark 


WATCHING THE RACE FOR THF BELMONT STAKES AT MORRIS PARK. 
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Jockey Taral. VD. Gideon. Charles Littlefield. John Kelly 
A GROUP AT THE BROOKLYN JOCKEY CLUB. 


Superintendent Clark, Starter Pettingill. 
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OURSES, WITH PORTRAITS OF MANY NOTABILITIES OF THE TURF. 
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HOLE NO, 4, ‘**THE MILL.” 


Golf at Saratoga. 


THE Saratoga Golf Club was organized in the summer of 1896 
by some of the summer residents of Saratoga. The club has 
prospered from the start, and its membership at present is over 
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two hundred. The president, Mr. Edward M. Green, of Troy, 
is a most enthusiastic golfer. Mr. Wharton Meehan, of Sara- 
toga, is the secretary and treasurer. The links of the Saratoga 
Golf Club are located three-quarters of a mile from the large 
hotels, and cover about seventy-five acres. The ground is high, 
and the outlook so open as to afford beautiful views of the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks. There are many excellent hazards, 
both natural and artificial, and the links have been pronounced 
by experts as being among the best in the 
country, from a standpoint of natural ad 
vantages. 

The club this year secured. the services of 
Robert Anderson, late of the Westbrook 
Club, Long Island, as green-keeper. The 
club-house was formerly a farm-house, and 
has been tastefully fitted up for the comfort 
and convenience of the members. 

The course consists of nine holes, and is 
one of the longest nine-hole links in the 
country, measuring somewhat over two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty yards. 

The record for the nine holes this year is 
forty-eight, made by Anderson, the club’s 
professional. The club holds receptions 
every Saturday during the summer and 
fa!l. The ladies’ and gentlemen’s handicap 
matches for handsome silver cups are play- 
ed for on these days. The first annual 
tournament will be held on August 24th, 
25th, 26th and 27th, 1897. Three handsome 
cups are offered as prizes—two of them 
being the gifts of Saratoga’s leading and 
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most famous hostelries, whose conductors have ever shown a 
most liberal spirit in the encouragement of the sport. The 
prizes are: the United States Hotel cup, value two hundred dol- 
lars, offered by Messrs. Gage & Perry ; the Grand Union Hotel 
cup, value two hundred dollars, offered by Messrs. Woolley & 





Gerrans ; and the Consolation cup, valu2 one hundred dollars, 
offered by the club. The tournament is open to all associate 
and other members of the United States Golf Association. 


= goin 


NO. 1—GRAND UNION HOTEL HANDICAP CUP, NO, 2—UNITED STATES HOTEL 


CUP. NO. 3—CONSOLATION CUP. 





HOLE NO. 5, ‘‘ THE PUTNAM.” 





Ascent of Mount Tacoma. 


SEVERAL years ago the now famous Mazama Club was or- 
ganized in Portland, Oregon. The primary object of the club 
was mountain exploration and the scaling of lofty and difficult 
peaks. To-day the total membership is five hundred, including 
many prominent men and women of Oregon and Washington, 
as well as college professors, educators, geologists, naturalists, 
botanists, and scientific men generally. Some of this club’s 
recent achievements have attracted wide attention. 

Twice the ascent of Mount Hood has been successfully accom- 


plished under the auspices of the Mazama Club. Several hun-- 


dred persons reached in safety the pinnacle of that snow-clad 
mountain, one of the loftiest of the Cascade range, rising twelve 
thousand feet above the sea level. 

This summer the Mazamas achieved the ascent of Mount Ta- 
coma—or Mount Rainier, as it is sometimes called. The height 
of this majestic peak is fourteen thousand four hundred and 
forty-four feet, which is very near that of the Alpine Matter- 
horn. It has a right to both its names, with the preference 
slightly in favor of Tacoma. The historical fact of the matter 
is that the navigator Vancouver, in 1793, named the mountain in 
honor of Admiral Rainier, of the British navy. Of late years, 


however, its old Indian name, Tacoma, has been revived, and 
ordinary usage seems to be about equally divided between the 
two 

Mount Tacoma overlooks Puget Sound, some fifty miles 
southeast of the city of Tacoma. In form it is almost a perfect 
cone, with eternal snow and ice gleaming on its summit, and 
deep, broken cafions traversing its sides. To ascend Tacoma, 
the traveler must not only triumph over precipitous declivities, 
but pass almost impenetrable forests, glaciers, and vast fields 
of snow and ice. For many years Tacoma was considered an 
inaccessible peak. 

The Mazama party, of about fifty climbers, made, last month, 
one of the most successful ascents of Mount Tacoma as yet re- 
corded ; but their triumph was shadowed by the tragic death 
of one of their most distinguished and enthusiastic members. 
Professor Edgar McClure, of the Oregon State University at 
Eugene, fefl-over a precipice three hundred feet high, and was 
instantly killed. The accident occurred on Tuesday night, the 
27th ultimo, while the party were returning from the ascent. 
Professor McClure and his friends were not with the regular 
party, who made the ascent and descent in safety, using a line. 
The McClure party used no life-line, and that recklessness and 
traveling by night account for the accident. In the darkness 





VIEW OF MOUNT TACOMA, OR RAINIER, FROM THE CITY OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 





the party lost the trail on the Muir glacier. McClure warned 
his companions to be careful, and started to reach what looked 
like a pile of rocks, a few feet away. Just then the snow gave 
way under him and he fell. His body was subsequently re- 
covered. Professor McClure, who was only thirty years of age, 
was one of the most successful mountain-climbers of the Pacific 
coast, and was to be made president of Oregon University. He 
had charge of the government scientific department of the an- 
nual mountain-climbing expedition of the Mazamas. 


A Hose Idyl. 


I STAND, in evening's shade withdrawn, 
Mid twilight’s dusky forms, 

A Jupiter Pluvius of the lawn, 
A local god of storms. 

Not mine Jove’s thunderbolts which clove 
The blasted heath and holt 

I hold the storms of Pluvian Jove 
Without his thunderbolt 

The nozzle of my hose I press, 
And proudly take my stand ; 

I stand and pour my thunderless 
Tornadoes ou the land. 


I grasp the nozzle of my hose 
And proudly I opine 

Old Adam‘s Eden life was prose 
Compared to life like mine 

Why for his hoseless garden sigh, 
And for his hoseless day ? 

For what's a garden when it’s dry 
Without a hose, I say ? 

And so with joy I walk about, 
And thread the evening s gloom, 

And lug my. wandering waterspout 
And portable simoom. 


The little toads look up to me, 
And though they all are dumb, 

They think: “ Our mighty deity, 
The god of storms has come. 

From his benignant hand doth fly 
The rain he giveth free, 

He holds the cisterns of the sky, 
The fountains of the sea; 

His gracious storms new hopes infuse 
Through all the fainting land 

Behold the mighty oceans ooze 
Forever from his hand.” 


Outside my yard the hot dog star 
Rules with malific sway 

My hose turns back the calendar, 
Within my yard. to May, 

I heed not August's flery thrill, 
For well I understand 

A man can carry, if he will, 
His climate in his hand 

Then turn the nozzle of your hose 
In any clime or zone, 

And make, the while its current flows, 
A climate of your own 


The hand that may not hold the sword, 
Or guide the ship of State, 

Or write the poet's burning word 
Or do the deeds of fate ; 

The feeble hand of little worth 
For battle or for blows 

May add new freshness to the earth 
By turning on the hose. 

The nozzle of my hose I press 
And proudly take my stand ; 

I stand and pour my thunderless 
Tornadoes on the land Sam WALTER Foss, 
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Girlsand women have 
only recently begun to 
avail themselves to any 
great extent of the ad- 
vantages of the uni- 


jm, s ; form” costume. A lady 
>»! 


r a. 
i=. a a 


dz 





The Alaskan Voyage, and Wreck of the ‘* Mexico.”’ 


THE picture herewith published shows the passenger steamer E.rcelsior, of San Francisco, about to depart for Alaska with a full complement of gold-seekers 


going 1n haste to select a 
gown for a sudden emer- 
gency found among the 
imported costumes, the 
prices of .which varied 
from one hundred and 
twenty-five to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, a 
beautiful one which was 
marked at sixty - five 
dollars. 

‘Why is this?” she 
asked in surprise. 

‘ These materials are as 
fine and this style is as 
good as.those of the most 
expensive garments that 
you have shown me.” 

** Certainly,” explain- 
ed the affable saleslady. 
“Tt is not becavse it is 
in any way inferior that 
the dress is marked 
down. It is so very 
pretty that our dress- 
makers have taken it for 
a model, and we have on 
sale at this moment four 
gowns in different colors 
made exactly like this 
one. It is not a unique, 
like the others.” 

A lady who was for- 
merly in close touch 
with the public schools 
visited one recently after 
an absence of five or six 
years. The principal 
greeted her cordially, 
and she congratulated 
him upon the improved 
appearance of his school, 
as she saw all its mem- 
bers assembled. 

** You are right,” he 


responded, ‘‘ Every one 


and their outfits. The scene is ty pical of what is « ecurring weekly, almost daily, at Seattle, \ ancouver, and other Pacific ports, since the recent return of treasure- remarks it. How do you 
laden miners precipitated the rush for the Klondike. The appalling risks and hardships to which these would-be prospectors are so eagerly hurrying are lost sight account for it ?” 
of by them ; but the stern realities of the situation are strikingly recalled by the wrecking of the steamer Mexico, and the reports brought back to civilization by She meditated for a 


her survivors. In last week’s LESLIE’S was pictured the departure, from Seattle, of this same ill-fated steamer Mexico... She was a wooden craft of 1,797 gross 
tonnage, valued at one hundred thousand dollars, and carried from Seattle two hundred and seventy-eight passengers and some one hundred and eighty tons of 
freight, consisting principally of the outfits of the intending miners ; also sixty-eight horses and one burro, to be used in packing these outfits. 
voyage to Alaska, the Mexico was homeward bound, when on the morning of August 5th she struck West Devil’s Rock while 
Sitka at full speed during a heavy fog. After two hours the steamer sank in five hundred feet of water. The passengers and crew were saved, with their baggage, 
After rowing till midnight they arrived at Mettlakala, where they were picked up by the Topeka and brought to Seattle. and consequently in 


in small boats. 


These returning passengers, and others newly back from Alaska, bring reports that may well give pause to intending Klondikers. 


has already set in, and the routes are blocked. Joseph Ladue, the founder of Dawson City, is at the present writing in New York, and says in regard to the 


going into the Dixon entrance from the 


moment, and then re- 
plied that she had ne 
theory beyond that of 
inevitable improve- 
ment in the character, 


After a successful 


y sug 7 severe vi ) 
An unusually severe winter the appearance, of the 


population from a longer 


situation of the five thousand gold-seekers who are reported to be stalled between Skagway and Lake Tagish, that they are probably safe there, and will easily get period of culture and 


back to Juneau. 
what would happen if any large 


‘ They can’t get across the Chilkoot Pass this winter, and it is a good thing that they can’t. 
number succeeded in getting there. 


feeding them. Next spring there will be a chance for all who go up there with a proper outfit.” 


The Governor of Arizona. 


On July 29th the citizens of Phoenix, Arizona, gave their 
new Governor, Myron H. McCord, an enthusiastic welcome 
His nomination had been bitterly opposed in Arizona and at 
Washington, and his confirmation by the Senate was delayed 
for months, but he made a gallant and successful fight for 
political existence and ultimately won his triumph. Governor 
McCord, in a brief but eloquent address, thanked his friends 
and promised to the people an honest and economical adminis 
tration. No other Governor of Arizona received so enthusiastic 


and popular a welcome. 


Governor McCord when in Congress was a friend of Major 
McKinley. He has a host of friends and some enemies in Ari 
zona. In the accompanying picture he does not look like a 
dangerous man. 


Ready-made Clothing. 


Ir has taken a long time for the ready-made-clothing habit to 
obtain a hold upon our people. It is now generally conceded 
that Doys and men may properly wear such ciothing, though the 

*hand-me down ” suit is still a target for the gibes of the funny 


man 





THK GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA AND HIS FAMILY. 


There is no food there for them, and I don’t know 
We could use five thousand men up there to advantage this winter if we had any way of 


popular education. 

‘*We hope that that 
is true,” he responded, 
‘*but there is an easier 
way of accounting for the greatly improved looks of all our 
schools. It is the increasing use of ready-made clothing, which, 
however it may fall short in thoroughness of manufacture, is 
far more stylish and becoming than the average home-made 
product.” 

This teacher was undoubtedly right. Even the strongest 
opponent of the ready-made-clothing system must admit that 
it enables the poor to dress far better than of old on the same 
money, and that the self-respect which goes with decent dress 
is by so much re-enforced. It is suggested by a practical house- 
wife that when a mother is wise enough to sew over those por- 
tions of a garment which receive most strain, staying the weak- 
est parts and refastening buttons and button-holes, a ready-made 
dress or coat will wear almost, if not quite, as long as one on 
which she spent formerly ten times as many hours. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking 
powderknown. Actualtests show it 
g0es One-third further than any 
other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Hawaii and Her Soldiers. 


HE intention of President Mc 

Kinley to urge the annexation 
of Hawaii, and the recent re 
marks of Japan on the subject, 
lend a heightened interest tothe 
pictures accompanyiaog this ar 
ticle, which are furnished spe 
cially for LrsLig’s WEEKLY, 
and give a vivid glimpse of civil 
and military life in Honolulu. 

Captain George C. Broome, 

an American, formerly one of 
the Board of Supervisors of 
Brooklyn, and for a long time 
a member of the Thirty-second 
Regiment of the National Guard 
of New York State, who return- 
ed a few daysago from Hawaii, 
is the bearer of the photographs 
here reproduced. Mr. Broome, 
who is a soldier of fortune only 
in the sense of being a man of 
independent means, having left 
the militia, went to the Ha- 
waiian Islands some two years 
ago and offered his services to 
the republican government 
there. He received a commis- 
sion as captain in the Hawaiian 
CAPTAIN GEORGE C. BROOME. regular forces, and took a very 
active part in drilling the artillery and infantry. 

Hawaii is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable instances on 
record of a small republic holding her own, with very slender mili 
tary power, among the great family of nations. In this respect 
she reminds one of Switzerland, or of the still smaller republic 
of Andorra, in the Basque provinces of northern Spain, which 
continues to this day asa self-governed territory, free from mon- 











FORT STREET, IN 


archism. The army of Hawaii numbers only eight hundred 
men ; but these troops are well equipped with modern weapons 
and accoutrements, and thoroughly disciplined. Of the eight 
companies forming the army, or rather the regiment, that pro- 
tects the islands, two—Company E and Company F—are regu 
lars, always on duty and under pay. Captain Broome was a 
regular officer, but declined to take any pay, preferring to serve 
gratuitously because he did not need money, and was chiefly 
interested in doing what he could to aid the young republic in 
an unselfish spirit of American love of liberty. 

The six other companies are made up of volunteers, who re 
ceive no money compensation whatever, but are as carefully 
equipped and drilled as the regulars, and subject to a call to 
active duty at any moment. One of these volunteer or militia 
companies (differing from the regulars only in not being in 
service all the time and in not taking pay) is composed entirely 
of Kanakas—that is, natives of the Hawaiian race. This fact 
would seem to suggest that the colored Hawaiians are not op- 
posed to annexation. 

Of course there are many native Hawaiians who are white, 
anl are Americans. They were born in the islands, as their 
fathers lived there long years ago. As I myself was. born there, 
I know something about the conditions. The American resi- 
dents, most of whom have made that country their home (but 
very generally have retained their American citizenship), have 
developed the country, have created its local prosperity, and 
have established a commerce of very large proportions between 
the islands and the United States. When I was a boy there, all 
our people spoke and thought of the United States as ‘* home,” 
and there was never any doubt, then, that the little group so 
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VOLUNTEER COMPANY OF KANAKAS, 


centrally placed in the Pacific must, in the end, become a part 
of the United States. That was thirty-eight years ago. 

The Americans conducted the government of the islands, 
because there was no one else capable of doing it. English, 
French, Germans, and a few Portuguese were present ; but 
none of them seemed to have the sagacity to manage things, al 
though a few of them were always ready to machinate. There 
is a great difference between machination and management. 

The attitude of the McKinley administration upon the ques- 
tion of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands by the United 
States has naturally caused some agitation, and no little adverse 
comment, amongst the various foreign Powers interested. 
Nothing serious is likely to result from the protest of Japan ; 
nor is there any special significance in the unfavorable impres- 
sion produced upon England by the apparent sudden departure 
from the anti-colonial policy of the United States, or the alleged 
menace to French and German colonial interests, which some 
European journals are disposel to exploit. The real point in 
the matter has been generally overlooked. One influential and 
semi-official organ, however, the Novoye Vremya of St. Peters- 
burg, sees the true aspect of the situation, and comments upon 
itin no ambiguous style. ‘ To be sure,” remarks this Russiau 
organ, ‘* President McKinley talks, in his annexation message, 
about a ‘ consummation’ of a long-established policy, about car- 
rying out a long-cherished purpose ; but why could not the same 
argumentation be repeated in the case of Cuba ?” 

Captain Broome’s pictures show a guard-mount of the reg- 
ulars in the grounds of the executive building (formerly the 
royal palace). The pavilion in the background was the old 
coronation place, but is now a band-stand. The thoroughfare 
represented in another cut is Fort Street, the main business 
street. There are horse-cars here, and the whole town of Hono- 
lulu is illuminated by electricity. The signs of the stores on 
this street indicate the fact that English is the established lan 
guage of Hawaii. Both the American and the Hawaiian flags 
are flying from buildings and over the street. This is no ex 
ception. It is a customary, every-day sight in Honolulu. 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 





GUARD-MOUNT IN FRONT OF OLD CORONATION PLACE, NOW USED AS A BAND-STAND, 
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FRENCH COLONIZATION IN WEST AFRICA—EMPLOYMENT OF FOREST TREES FOR TELEGRAPH- 


POLES, ON THE NEW SENEGAL*SOUDAN LINE.—L’//lustration. 


Police roll-cull at the landing stage, Liverpool. 
EXILED SPANISH ANARCHISTS IN ENGLAND.—London Daily Graphic. 


PICTURES OF THE DAY FROM LEADING FOREIGN PAPERS. 
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How a Donkey 
Found a line. 





The history of mine discoveries in the West is full of 
strange and amusing incidents. Many of the most celebrated 
w | mines or ledges have been found by accident. Some of these | se 
accidental discoveries are laughable in the extreme. One of 
them occurred in connection with the discovery of one of the 
w& | richest mines in the Coeur d’Alene country in Idaho. In this } ge 
case a common donkey or jackass or ‘‘ burro,’’ as one chooses 
to term it, was credited with the finding of the mine. 

a The NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY’S finely iilustrated tourist Sad 
book, WONDERLAND ’97, has a chapter on mining in the West, in which 
the incident alluded to is given. It shows how, from slight or trivial things, 
great results may flow. There are also articles on YELLOWSTONE PARK, ALASKA, 
4 CATTLE RAISING, etc. By sending SIX CENTS in postage-stamps to Charles 

. g f 

S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota, any one can obtain a 
copy of this book. It is full of historical fact and descriptive narrative, and 
valuable as a school text-book. 
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TREES ESESESSSOCOSS EEE EY HEE HERE EEE FE * OK 
9 Cliff St New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 

We have o~ urchased S, 
} SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the o 
| market, and have submitted samples so obtaine to; 
) careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to ry PURE OLIVE OIL un- : 
| adulterated by admixture with any other oil or: 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all : 
| other undesirable 133 + aad it is of SUPERIOR : 
| QUALITY AN : 


THE LEDOUX CHE * LABORATORY. 








Est. 1836. 


. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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EF ex ® State Seal Champagne: 


It’s folly to buy foreign vintages when State Seal—the 
Natural finest American production—can be had at half the 
Wine, Fer- cost, and is their superior in delicate bouquet and flavor. 
mented in the If your Grocer or Wine Merchant does not keep it, write the 
Bottle, EMPIRE STATE WINE CO., . Penn Yan, N. Y- 
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Luxurious Writing! 





=-Pointed Pens 


(HH. HEWITYT’sS PATENT. 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt, 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoINTED pens are 
more duratie, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross issorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from ali stationers, or wholesale of 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.: Epwarp Kimpron, 48 John 
St.: TOWER MANUFACTURING Co. , 306 Broadway, New York 
J.B. Lipprncorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hoop wr. Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A M'CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
" Brown BrorTuers, Lim., 68 King St., Toronto. 
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BE BEAUTIFUL! IF YOUR 8000 Is Bap 


YOUR FACE SHOWS IT. 


It’s nature’s warning that the condition of the blood needs attention 
before more serious diseases set in. Beauty is blood deep. 


HEED THE 
RED FLAG 
OF DANGER, 


When you see pimples and liver 
spots on your face. 


Make the COMPLEXION Beautiful, by Purifying the BLOOD. 
If the blood is pure, the skin is clear, smooth and soft. If you take 
our advice, you will find CASCARETS will bring the rosy blush of 
health to faded mane take away the liver spots and pimples. Help 


nature help you 
‘You CAN, IF YOU ONLY TRY. xo. 250 


ALL Seveceess. 
0-20-00 


rears ase 
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EVERARD’S TURKISH RUSSIAN AND ELECT ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. 





Moderate Prices, 2* aca Waskaeen.tireet: 





JUDGE’S PRIZE PUZZLE CONTEST (No. 4) appears in this week’s Judge. 


FOR SALE AT 


ALL NEWSDEALERS’. 
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AFTER two months of summer doldrums, the metropolitan 
»lay-houses suddenly show signs of breezy activity. The last 
week of August will see about a dozen of the principal New 
York theatres reopened, some of them with held-over successes 
from last season, others with brand-new pieces of both imported 
and domestic brands. Everything will be running full blast by 
the middle of September. Before the first snow-fall, stranded 
companies will be already coming in, the unequivocal failures 
eliminated, and the regular season getting its steady gait for 
the winter \mong the interesting developments to be watched 
this season are the so-called theatrical trust, or co-operation of 
leading houses in a circuit of cities under a common syndicate 
management, and the general return to, or towards, the old 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Twinklings of the Stage Stars. 


stock system. The latter is principally in the line of native 
light comedy and musical farce, the legitimate outgrowth of 
the vaudeville experiment. 

The pictures presented on this page combine reminiscences 
of the late past with glimpses into the immediate future. ‘* Very 
Little Faust,” with a superabundance of Marguerite, is a music- 


al travesty that has been prosperously played in sound of the 
glad sea waves at Manhattan Beach by such capable principals 
as Misses Dorothy Morton and Truly Shattuck, Messrs. Carroll 
and Gluckstone.. Later it will migrate to town and tempt 
fortune at Hammerstein’s Olympia. The three Hawthorne sis- 
ters are shown in their charming musical comedietta of ‘‘ The 
Willow Pattern Plate,” which was much admired at Koster & 





THE HAWTHORNE SISTERS IN ‘*'T?E WILLOW PATTERN PLATE.” 


“9 Tamed 
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SCENE FROM ** VERY LITTLE FAUST,” AT MANHATTAN BEACH, 








FREDERICK BANCROFT, 


AvuaustT 26, 1897. 


Bial’s last spring, and subsequently has met with favorable ap- 
preciation in London. 

Of the other individualities here represented by portraits, 
two likewise come to us by way of London, Miss Fay Davis is 
an American girl, who, though she has not yet acted in this 
country, is a popular favorite in George Alexander’s company 
in London. She was born in New England, and made her pro- 
fessional début as a reader and elocutionist in Boston. In the 
summer of 1895 Miss Davis went to London for a two months’ 
holiday, and carried a letter of introduction to Mrs. Ronalds, 
who is the patron saint of young talent. Mrs. Ronalds prompt- 
ly invited her to read at a drawing-room. Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham, who was among the guests, took a fancy to the little 
American girl who recited her ‘* nigger ” and 
Yankee selections with such modesty and 
grace. He at once fitted her into a part in his 
new play. Her success was immediate, and 
her grace, simplicity, and beauty have never 
ceased to charm London audiences. She creat- 
ed the part of Fay Zuliana, in Pinero’s latest 
success, ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly,” 
which Daniel Frohman has acquired for pro- 
duction at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, this 
season. Corona Riccardo, a young actress 
whose Italian nativity is apparent in her style 
and temperament, played Berenice, in Wilson 
Barrett’s ‘“‘ Sign of the Cross.” She is to star 
here this season, under the management of 
Frank L. Goodwin, in a kind of Duse réper- 
toire, including works of Tolstoi, Dumas, Bizet, 
and George Eliot. 

Nestor Lennon, who will be associated with 
Lillian Lewis in the production of Lawrence 
Marston’s new play, ‘* Liberty and Love,” is an 
American actor, well and favorably known. 
So is Frederick Bancroft, the magician, on 
whom the late Herrmann’s mantle is supposed 
to have dropped, and who is now opening his 
season at the Harlem Opera House. 





” 


FAY DAVIS, AS ‘* FAY ZULIANI,” IN ‘‘ THE PRINCESS 
AND THE BUTTERFLY.” 





CORONA RICCARDO, 


NESTOR LENNON, 
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WHITEHALL TERMINAL. | NOT A WALKING-MATCH. 
New ENTRANCE TO NEw YorK City viA BALTIMORE Mr. GooptTHInG (indignantly)—‘‘ See here, 


>) HARTSHORNS siioe rouse 
b>) - ne Ld) 
dem SHADE ROLLERS 
AND ve bia emmund inning you rascal | You told me Tornado would win NOTICE yr 
WHITEHALL Terminal, the new entrance into New | in a walk. NAME THUS VY LABEL HE ' UB ns 
York City, opened for business by the Baltimore ast fe n 68 oe _— , i ealiiats bits 4 — 
and Ohio Railroad on Monday, July 19th, is the most Tout (coolly)—‘ An’so he would ; but dis wuz A | : 


A better Cocktail at home than is 3 
served over any bar in the world 










convenient station to and from all parts of New | a runnin’-race.”—J/Judge. 
York City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at South 








Ferry, east of Battery, and from it, under the same QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 

roof, direct connections are made with trains of the ; y : , , 

Second, Third, Sixth, and Ninth Avenue Elevated ‘1GG—‘* You don’t mean to tell me you be- 

Roads ; Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- lieve that story of Jonah and the big fish ?” AMAL TAR, MARTINI, 

nue Cable Lines; East and West Side Belt Lines of i oe 7 else ae Tees tae Oe WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
horse-cars ; South Ferry, Staten Island Ferry, Ham Fogg—‘* Well, anyhow, it isn’t as if Jonah TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


aon Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street (Brooklyn) claimed that the big fish got off his hook just as 
Ask for tickets to New York via Baltimore and | he yanked him to the surface.”—Judye. 
Ohio and save inconvenience. 
D. B. Martin, Manager Passenger Traffic; J. M. MODEL OF NEATNESS. 
Schryver, General Passenger Agent 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 
“Club” brand. The principle is correct, the 
ingredients the best, and the result is all that 
“CLARA is a model of neatness, but some- can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 


times she carries things to extremes.” 
THE MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA. ‘* To what do you refer 7” ° 
Tuis famous Chautauqua, at Mountain Lake ‘* Why, she brushes the teeth of her sprocket- 
Park, Maryland, opens its session August 4th and : eh A saiellaaain 18 » 
closes August 24th. It is the most superb and sensi- | heel every morning.”—Judge. 
ble summer resort in America. Its height, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level, means a delightful climate and un- 


Minne 
surpassed mountain views Five ll -¢ inted ISTHE DAN R LINE 
sero and 250 ce rttages open their éuate an Souelshe Pi Sie) af se U R E ime) 5 'N OLD FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


“a 
at from $5 to $12 per week. Twenty departments 5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. im © 
“wo 
N 


of important school work are in the hands of spe- Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Uj Sur 
intime. Sold by druggists. U N DER 
CONSUMPTION | WEAR 


cialists. The best lecturers, singers, and entertainers 

in the country appear three times daily. The pro- 

gramme is unequaled. Hereis a chance to mix a 
little intellectual uplift with your vacation. ‘ P 

Mountain Lake Park is located on the main line of There can be no pulling apart, rolling 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and as all the fast 000 | up or slipping down. ne perfect 
piece from neck to ankle. The kind 

Removing dirt that fits and is comfortable. 

:] ldn’ 7 } Sold in all large towns and cities. Book free. 
shoulan t 2e «= the Hay & Todd Mfg. Co., YPSILANTI, MICH, 
only mission of ; 
soap—It should heal, 

Sc ft en, o-+-e-e- © © © -©-¢-©- © © ©- 0-02-02 -0-0-0 -0-8-6 -0-8-8-8 


trains stop at the Park during the summer, patrons 
have the advantage of their superb train service be 

“Never ripand never tear, 

Ypsilanti Underwear.” 
‘ify CONSTANTINE’S : 
nt CHEW 

are T s 
PINE TAR SOAP 


tween the East and the West. 
Round-trip tickets will be sold from all stations 
Ss y »¢ » » i = 
weeten (Persian Healing) 
the skin. 




















































east of the Ohio River for all trains August 2d to 
23d, valid for return trip until August 31st, at ONE 
SINGLE FARE for the ROUND TRIP. 

For illustrated pamphlet and all other informa- 
tion, address agent Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
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FAMOUS SPRINGS AT DEER PARK. 


A MILLION and a half gallons of the purest water 
on earth is the daily output of the famous Boiling 
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Springs, in Garrett County, Maryland. In order that é ( equal to the best cocktails served over any 

- “ S ” devas mm * * > q ¢ 
nothing can contaminate the Springs, one hundred This s« AP 15 delight- $ bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
acres of land surrounding it, are fenced in. In ad- | l es %s as Th ss > ail *Shd : 
dition, a wire building covers the Springs, so that fu {o1 the every P e curate, they will always be found uniform. 
leaves canuot fall into the water. It is from these day toilet and bath. q AVOID IMITATIONS 
extraordinary Springs that Deer Park Hotel receives O H in 1 Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dinin 
its water supply, the water being piped direct to the Sold by d 1 t rigt a and Saibet Gass of tho potnctent vativende 
hotel. The medical fraternity now concede that in old by druggists. 1 “ep ; 
the matter of health, the question of pure water J 88 , a ‘. &:¥F.HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
stands at the head and front. No summer resort , 39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
combines so many healthful features. The air is 4 i ; 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
wonderfully pure and invigorating; cool nights, with 000 1 Mat ened ates eck it 
absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, with TICKLY. S -B “Inv y 
perfect sanitary arrangements, make Deer Park Ho- ; CET RICH Qed agar Tate & Co. 245 Broadway, NY. 











tel the ideal resort. BO KER’S R ITTE RS 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and LAKE GEorGE. the largest o 


and most beautiful lakes in the Adirondack system, A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


are known and loved by thousands, but there are 


* , ~ 
hundreds of thousands who do not know that in this DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A Cures Indigestion and Sea sickness. 
section are the finest summer hotels in the world, or . 
that the route through Saratoga Springs and these DELICACY IN DRINKS. All Others Are Imitations. PERFECTION Bicy< LZ Burrosr. Stand wheel anywhere. 
lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure : ints by leading G 1p Vrice by mail 50c, Agents Wantec 
travel. The handsome illustrated directory of sum- Pte mth gees i one y — h-0~0-0-0-0-- 0-0-0 -0-0-0-0-0-0-@ -0-0-0-0-« --0-0-8-6-8 IT HOLDS EM UP. L. W. ee ee one 


mer hotels and boarding-houses just issued by the HABIT 
OPIUM. DRUNKENNESS Advertise in Leslie’s. 


Delaware and Hudson Railroad contains full infor- 
‘ured in 1S to 50 eee No Pay till 


mation about these lovely, historic localities and 
BE FIRM inte ant _Oured. DR.J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANONOMIO, | alles, 
———— THE CELEBRATED 


other resorts along the ‘** Leading Tourists’ Lines.”’ 
FOR 

A FEw big drops of Abbott’s Original Angostura Vu PIANOS PIANOS 
Bitters make tasty the tasteless table-waters. The 
system responds all the better. H Oe s1\) W, Are the and the 

a |Uousce WEAR 
, PossiBte | favorite of the refined 

Sonmer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish - OLLA 

every variety of instruments —square, upright, and 3 | 68 H (CT-¥Ne)= Artist musical public 
NCHES NIGH : 











©-0-0-9-2 -0-0-0-0 -9-9-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-4 























It is sent free on receipt of four cents postage, by J. 
W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N, Y. 

grand and are constantly striving to meet every de- ma 

mand. Their success has been phenomenal. 7 ee! Witaur SHIRT & (OLLAR (. NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE 


_ B-Woh aan om a The buy! blic will pl t confound th ine $.0 
i. Sees CAUTION == 0 reine, Pubite will please not confound the genuine S.O-H-M-E-R 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- — 


















FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. THE ‘‘SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 
The King = . > — 
DR. SIEGERT'S Angostura Bitters make health, rosy kK PARFUMERIE 
cheeks, and happiness. of all 2 
= | Z 
| | drinks. j x. E D I A U D 
Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINnsLow's Soora- d ° int : eS 9 


ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS. 
a 


ELIXIR DENTIFRIC 


AN EXQUISITE ANTISEPTIC MOUTH WASH. 
INSURES HARD GUMS, WHITE TEETH,AND SWEET BREATH. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


PEER | | oR CORRESPOND with ED.PINAUD'S. Ny. importation oFFice 46 EAST 14™Sr. 


Champagne 


Dospsins’s Electric Soap has been made for thirty- 
two years. Each year’s sales have increased. In 1888 
sales were 2,047,620 bowes. Superior quality. and ab 
solute uniformity and purity, made this possible. Do 
you use jit? Try it. 








YOUNG MOTHERS 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 








Possesses a 





for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for thirty years, and its value is he flavor 
ecognized. 7 w= ~ ° \ > 
sia aaa ; = : Se and natural = ‘i 
4 —_: = = 
dryness ° 


G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, BUFFALO . 
of its own. 


Ha.LF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | — ' ° . 
For the National Encampment of the Grand Army I cordially recommend it as a pure <gs t 1S a So l an some Ca € 0 
of the Republic, at Buffalo, August 23d, the Penn- “wae 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell special tickets and healthy wine, 


fom all pintson it spate to Buffalo and return A. CODEN DOBBS, a, LED, scouring soap which has no equal 


at rate of a single fare for the round trip ee a x 
tickets will be sold and will be good going on Prof. of Chemistry and Physics, 


1s o 23d, anc FOO ‘ “e . oO “ er mallee . 7 - . e 
gece Sait ae late > iaeak Geek, 1807, phases aed for al | cl ean | ng p urp oses exce pt in 


Served in all Restaurants, Hotels and Road-houses. 


TOUR TO sidiaapiaiiianiiams ew AND ae Oe ee oe the laundry: To use it is to value ib: 


sche ontioni | What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 














THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a most delightful seven-day tour to the Gettysburg 
battle-field, Caverns of Luray, and Washington, to 
leave New York September 9th. It will be in charge 


iN 

Ke y 
of one of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover af tees) oe H b | the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
an intensely interesting section of the upper South. BRAND ° T | ° . ° ill b I 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will raf wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the «tg guar sink iy e€ as clean as 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip through- , = in i j 
eat. Rownd-tels sate, tneleding of uscoseast sumenies COLLAR < ; B ESI. a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
during the entire time absent, twenty-seven dollars “ , \ I nen Both Side ~OK clever housekeeper and try it. 


from New York, twenty-six dollars from Trenton, and ~ 


twenty-four dollars from Philadelphia, and propor- Wa BARKER. Manufacturer. TROY, NY. 


tionate rates from other points 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK. 





For itineraries and full information apply to ticket- 
agents, tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or ‘a = . 
s and this Coupon will buy you one 


tent, Broad Street station, Philadelphia, pions T F A S ET 56 FR FF TALKING-MA CHINE Forty Cent TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 
- Pieces RECORD-COUPON. Regular price Fifty Cents, 
t 


ION'T FORGET 

DON’T FORGET with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
that the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium NAME, 
road are now running through day coaches and and price-| : | 
sleeping-cars, New York to Chicago, via the Nickel Price-list, etc, ADDRESS 
Plate road. Ask nearest ticket-agent of the Dela- THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., = Sera cinineiareataricceceeaeiiineeaiasiataaaaiala eat 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 280. STATE 
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~: 
NOT USED TO IT. 
SHE—“ Your English friend seems to be dreadfully uneasy.” 


Hrer—*‘ Yes. 
able.” 





Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 





A home product 
which Americans 
ave especially 


““M211uva YoS 












proud of. 

One that ree 
Rects the high=; 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 












+943 ‘S30Iy, , 
ot leg 8: 


Address, 
























Pleasant | 
! Valley 
Wine 
Company, | 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futron STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTs. 














1897 * 





Standard 
of the 
World. 


$75.00 


Practically tested by 
fast riders, rough riders 
and fair riders, 1897 Co- 
lumbias have not been 
||| found wanting in speed, 
||| strength and beauty. 
||| 59% Nickel Steel Tubing, 
patent flush joints and 
direct tangent spokes 
are some of the new 
features. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any 
dealer ; by mail for one 2-cent 
stamp. 











HEM, 


“th 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 




















Post-Office : 
URBANA, N., Y. 


OOOCCCCOCOOOECOCCECCCECCCCEO 


He has on a suit of American clothes that fits him and it makes him uncomfort- 











CIGARS. | 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 












MADE BY THE 

HARTFORD 
[TIEY RUBBER 
SIAND UP 
RIDE WELL 


REPAIR EASILY pp 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ~=-2 22 BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
PHILADELPHIA. se MINNEAPOLIS. 








This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K“H. LEVEY CO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Solid Trains 
all Points 





In homes where the housekeepers’ 
tastes are refined, 
3, And delights of the bath understood, 
Yes jj Pure Ivory Soap is the soap 
lf y ig that you find, 
yg XZ}. With everything else that is good. 


rate 


= 2 BD ; , ~ = 
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~ Copyright 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti, 










There is nothing equal to an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get ‘‘Allcock’s.”” 














WILL FIND 
EVERY COMFORT 


ON THE 


“z., WESTER 


CHICAGO puinway Et 


TO DES MOINES~~__ — 
AND KANSAS GITY 


F. H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 


Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead 

















WEST 





Cc = EARL & WILSON'S 
|, 87,800 GIVEN AWAY | & LINEN 
he’ hrase “Patent "hinerner Wedderburn” For full / (eco) Wee isa @ Ss 
3 culars write the National Recorder, Washington, ¥ UFF 


».C., for sample copy containing same 
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ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


Called in Old Times 
# * “THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful 
lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the greatest 
variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Northern New 
York—is reached from Chicago by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection with the 
New York Central ; from Montreal by the New York 
Central; from Boston by_a through car over the 
Boston & Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central ; from New York by the through car lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls by the New York Central. 





A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘‘ The Adirondack Mountains and 
How to Reach Them ”’ sent free, 0stpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 
r-cent “eet by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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